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“Harper's Youne Propue is unsurpassed among serials for children.” 
Saturday Review, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw ILiustraTED Weekty For Boys anp GiIRLs. 


In the number for May 28th, Dr. W.L. Savace resumes his ar- 
ticles on “ How Can I Get the Best of the Doctor?” The present 
article is devoted to the gymnasium, and the subject will be pursued 
in the next one. 

Mr. A. Atonzo Stace has a third paper on “ Base-Ball,” which 
treats of the “ out-field.” 
An article on “ Vandyck as a Painter of Children” is accompanied 
by two engravings. The principal illustration is a page entitled 


LITTLE BO-PEEP, 
BY F. & CHURCH, N.A. 


One more article will complete this series, 


In fiction the number contains instalments of two serials, and 
short stories by Davin Ker and R. K. Menkrrrrick. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy sent on application. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


New York, June 15, 1889. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHKET SUPPLEMENT, with 
numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Sra- 
SONABLE Toretres; WaLkinG and TraveLLinc Gowns; Trav- 
eLuinG CLroaKs and Dusters; Biovusrs, Bopicrs, Hats and Bon- 
nets; Gires’ Frocks and WRappinGs ; Travelling Rugs, Umbrella 
Cases, ete., ete.; together with the usual variety of literary and ar- 
tistic attractions. 








SELF. 
j is a little singular that a quality which is really 
essential to decency, not to say excellence, is yet 
one capable of producing a deterioration of charac- 
ter, quite as low in its descent, as its opposite is lofty 
in altitude. For a certain amount of consciousness 
of ourselves is good and necessary, while too great an 
amount is debasing and unworthy. Withouta prop- 
er pride, as it is called, where are we? We are al- 
most without self-respect. For pride of a personal 
kind keeps one in the observance of those lesser du- 
ties, which not to observe, would render one recreant 
in one’s own estimate. 





civility, of kindness, and where religious props and 
stays are missing, it keeps one from much of the evil 
that lies in wait. If it is not good morals in itself, it 
enforces good manners, and leads the way to good 
mcrals, by such regard of the real reason and motive 
of good manners as springs from the Golden Rule, if 
having nothing to do with that rule in itself. But 
indulged beyond a proper point, this characteristic is 
capable of assuming a double mask, either aspect of 
which is hateful. It has on the one side arrogance, 
an expression of self utterly out of proportion with 
right and truth, where the claimant gathers to him- 
self all the wisdom and virtue and admirable quality 


It will allow one to do no- | : +e “ache 
: . ie . : | extent the same in all parts of France or of Switzerland; 
thing at odds with one’s ideal of honor, of honesty, of | 





that there may be in question, and if he does not ex- | *! soa 
‘ | mirably what they undertake, that you may drop off with 


claim, ‘‘ I am Sir Oracle, and when I speak let no dog 
bark,” he thinks it, and therefore bears himself as if 
he were infallible. It is into this detestable quality 
that pride of birth and pride of money merge them- 
selves. Adventitious circumstances as both birth 
and money are, the person who manifests pride in 
them, and claims superiority because of them, ac- 
quires unconsciously a haughtiness of manner that 
makes him not only unbearable but laughable, the 
haughtiness being only the external manifestation of 
the undue estimate of the facts of one’s individuality, 
and showing, on the whole, less nobility and worth 
than there might have been, without either high birth 
or great wealth, inasmuch as pride in material and 
perishable things is less to be esteemed than pride in 
spiritual ones. A man of proper pride could never 
arrogate to himself the possession of the merest trifle 
that was not really his; he would consider it as all of 
a piece with any other dishonesty, and he will never 
drag his name in the dust of assertion, struggle, and 
dissent; but an arrogant man, assuming to be the 
equal of his superiors, is never anything but a ridicu- 
lous object to those whose finer senses are not offend- 
ed by him. 

The other aspect of this double mask is that pre- 
sented by the activity of vanity and self-conceit. Not 
that the presence of vanity always implies that of an 
overweening conceit; it may be that its possessor by 
no means overestimates a particle of his powers or be- 
longings; he may have all that of which he is vain, 
and be really a marvel of capacity or beauty, or what- 
ever is the thing most valued in his category. When 
the preacher said, ‘‘ All is vanity,” he meant to use 
the literal signification of the word—all is hollowness; 
and hence sometimes we attach to the word an idea 
of falsity and pretence, which, as the word is now 





used, is erroneous, as one is vain only of what one act- 
ually possesses, or sincerely thinks he possesses, and 


vanity pure and simple, is as much an expression of 
active interest in one’s self as anything else. There 
is, indeed, a certain questionable variety of vanity 
which is so spurious and deplorable, as hardly to be 








claimed by either pride or vanity, and is to be classed 
under the head of self-righteousness; but kept out of 
sight it does no especial harm to any one, and if it 
does not clog his moral endeavor, acts only as a stim- 
ulant to the possessor; always odious in the angelic 
and superior eyes, it is only when it becomes so over- 
topping, as to obtrude itself upon earthly neighbors 
that it becomes odious to them; or when it is founded 
on next to nothing that it makes its victim absurd; 
it is then a form of self-conceit that is an abomination 
in all eyes and ears. To the self-centred person the 
outer universe is a trifle; the ego is the only universe; 
the rest of mankind are mere motes, or at best para- 
sites; he himself walks with his head in the clouds, 
and so loftily that he fails to see the pebbles on which 
his feet stumble, or the party-color with which his 
folly has dressed him like Harlequin. On the whole, 
if in some relations there is any bracing or stimula- 
ting quality in the possession of a certain amount of 
pride, yet its abuse is so tempting and so easy that one 
is led to think it would be better when the good fairy 
gives gifts, to decline that one altogether, indulging 
no vanity, and running no danger of trampling over 
the weak and poor-spirited. The safe and wise max- 
im, ‘‘ Know thyself,” which used to be worked by lit- 
tle maidens on their book-marks, in the days of per- 
forated paper, points out the way to a proper valua- 
tion of ourselves and our attainments. Possibly no 
one ever really acquired the knowledge thoroughly 
or accurately; but he who has endeavored to do so 
cannot help agreeing with the poet when he writes, 
“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
These three lead man to sovereign power.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONCERNING EASE IN ONE'S INN. 
FYFXHE European race has in many ways gained by what 
| the late T. G. Appleton used to call the “splendid ex- 
ile” of living in America; but some things it has lost, and 
among them the traditions of good public accommodation 
at a moderate price. The great hotels of our cities are un- 
surpassed in the world for certain Juxuries of living; but 
the gap in comfort between them and the country inn or 
rural boarding-house is something enormous; whereas in 
the most travelled regions of Europe such a gap can hardly 
be said to exist at all. There is of course a difference in 
size, in quantity, between large and small establishments; 
but the standard of cooking and service is to a surprising 


and the omnipresent waiter, the gargon, who serves you in 
those countries is gradually making his way over all Eu- 
rope. Every year in England he displaces the older type 
of English waiter, from whom he borrows nothing but his 
“Yessir.” With him spread the traditions of clean table- 
linen, spotless silver, silent and sleepless service; and the 
other practices of good house-keeping follow, but more slow- 
ly. In rural England there is scarcely a village but has 
its way-side inn, moss-grown and picturesque, where the 
traveller may enter in perfect confidence as to the precise 
kind of comfort he will obtain. He knows that he will find 
a style of living plain but admirable,—fresh linen sheets, 
though too often Jaid over feather-beds,—abundant water 
and towelling, good bread, perfect mutton-chops, and a 
gooseberry tart. Not attempting a variety of things at- 
tempted at a third-rate American inn, the English do so ad- 


your hand-bag at almost any village in England and find 
yourself comfortable. 

In this country, as all know, there is no such assurance. 
The places where you can combine the few just-named es- 
sentials, with a decent degree of privacy and a moderate 
price are so rare that they are reported and celebrated from 
one State of the Union to another. With all the quick ob- 
servation of our people, and the enormous organizing fac- 
ulty applied to our great hotels, this simpler and wider 
waut is not met—is scarcely even recognized. In many 
cases the difficulty is to convey to the mind of your hosts 
what it is that you would have corrected. If you criticise 
the cooking, they think that what you really want is pound- 
cake on the breakfast-table; if you point out that your 
towels are like dolls’ pocket-handkerchiefs, they bring you 
another arm-chair. Some years since a friend of mine, 
having spent part of a summer by the sea-shore in a de- 
lightful region, was asked by the landlord whether he should 
come again. He intimated that he should not come again 
unless the house-keeping was much improved. The fact 
had been that the sheets were so few that they had to be 
taken off the beds, washed that day, and put on again; 
that they had had oleomargarine instead of butter; that 
the bread had always been heavy; the meat always tough ; 
and that even the fish, fresh from the sea, had been spoiled 
in the cooking. This was what my friend had hinted at; 
and he was rather relieved to find that his landlord took 
the suggestion good-naturedly. The landlord went so far 
as to admit at last that there were some points to complain 
of, but added that he meant to improve things the next 
year, and had almost decided to put in black walnut fur- 
niture and Brussels carpets. It is perhaps needless to add 
that after this my friend abandoned the arduous task of 
reforming another man’s house-keeping. 

In one respect an improvement is certainly going on, and 
the gradual introduction of the cottage system is a conces- 
sion toward the privacy of guests. The same tendency is 
seen in the introduction of small tables for large ones in 
dining-rooms. Forty years ago the great hotels at our 
fashionable watering-places fitted up their dining-rooms 
with long parallel tables, behind which the files of waiters 
were marched up and down like soldiers, and they were 
drilled to set down the dishes with a simultaneous bang 
from end to end. 

“ Each serving-man, with dish in hand, 


Marched boldly up, like our train-band, 
Presented, and away.” 


Now the guests are grouped at small tables, with a sem- 
blance of privacy and family life, such as formerly would 
have been thought quite out of place at a hotel. But to 
sarry this farther, to recognize that people of refinement 
now like to travel as individuals or as families, and not as 
mere counters in a great game of numbers—this is a slower 
piece of evolution. It is not altogether strange, perhaps, 
that it should go slowly, for the first great efforts of in- 
vention have dealt with people collectively—lighting and 
warming them in the lump, for instance, instead of giving 
each one his separate candle and fire as before. But just as 
it is one merit of the improvements in furnaces that they 
enable us to employ also the open fire, so that all new 
houses have fireplaces, we shall also finally come back to 
the theory that one can at will have privacy anywhere, 
even in one’s inn. There is no danger that we Americans 
shall not be gregarious enough, and it is natural that most 
of our institutions should be organized for that purpose. 
But people may go into the country for rest as well as for 
company, for quiet as well as for excitement; and there is 
no real refreshment or independence except in being al- 
lowed to do as we please, so long as we do not interfere 





with the liberties of others. Ti Ws Eis 
CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TEREHUNE HERRICK, 


XXXI.—A BC. 
e \ AMIE is learning her lessons very nicely,” said a mother 

4 to a visitor, drawing forward her little daughter as she 
spoke. 

“ Learnin z her letters !”’ echoed the friend, in amazement, as she 
glanced at t1> tiny figure. “ Why, how old are you, my pet?” 

“'T'wo years and a half,” said the mite, gravely. 

“And who teaches you your letters ?” 

“ Papa.” 

“ And’’—in response to a motion of the lips from the mother— 
“what does he do if you don’t know them ?” 

The little creature drew a long, fluttering breath. 
me !” 

This incident took place twenty-five years ago. The stern father 
who conducted his instruction by such severe methods belonged to 
the same school of disciplinarians as the venerated Mother of 
Methodism, Susanna Wesley. She, with a nursery always full, 
waited until her children were five years old before she gave them 
their introduction into the world of letters. Her biographer tells 
us that it was Mrs. Wesley’s invariable custom to devote the fifth 
birthday of each little son and daughter to the acquisition of the 
alphabet, and so clever were these children that all except one 
learned the whole of it within twenty-four hours. The baby who 
fuiled in the attempt took a little longer time for the task, and 
was thought rather dull in consequence. 

Nowadays we have learned a better way. We shrink with dis- 
may from the picture of Pascal making geometrical calculations, at 
an age when most children are still busy with blocks and dolls. We 
feel hardly less distress as we read of Miss Yonge’s small boys and 
girls, who are instructed in Latin, by the time they are seven or eight 
years old, and who have daily reading in the Greek Testament when 
they are ten or eleven years of age. Still, her youthful characters 
do not seem to suffer from what most American parents would con- 
sider undue forcing of mental growth. Possibly the greater sto- 
lidity and impassiveness of the English child, can bear with equa- 
nimity a system of training that would have disastrous effects upon 
the nervous temperaments of our American children. 

One can hardly fix definitely the age at which a child should be 
taught his letters and to read. In general terms it may be said 
that it is safe not to begin earlier than after the fifth birthday. 
With a very sensitive, delicate child, whose nervous organization 
is over-developed at the expense of physical strength, seven years 
is none too long to wait. Many quick-witted little ones pick up 
the alphabet for themselves while scarcely more than babies. One 
child within the writer’s own knowledge, had taught himself the 
alphabet, and forgotten it again three times before he reached his 
fifth birthday. 

Precocity is no evidence of talent. The children who manifest 
great brightness in their infancy, and who learn readily, do not in- 
variably make intellectual or even exceptionally intelligent men 
and women. On the other hand, slowness of perception need not 
excite distress in the parent’s mind. In many cases it implies 
only tardy development. Natures differ widely in this respect, and 
lateness of maturity is not always a drawback, 

With a bright, quick child there is more danger of forcing his 
brain to do too much work, than there is of permitting him to 
learn too slowly. Only one who knows the small pupil pretty 
thoroughly, is a competent judge of how much his mind can 
stand without suffering a strain. As soon as the labor of learn- 


“He spanks 


ing becomes burdensome it is time to investigate the cause. If 
the tuition is properly performed, the little student should not find 


the acquisition of knowledge irksome. Of course there are some 
children whose love of play or inherent laziness, makes them think 
all steady occupations tedious, but even they may be interested if 
their early education is properly conducted. Short lessons, re- 
peated once or twice a day, are quite enough for beginners, 

In most cases the mother should be the first instructor, Her 
patience generally exceeds that of any one else, and her thorough 
acquaintance with her children’s habits of mind, should aid her in 
determining upon the best methods of teaching them. Occasion- 
ally one finds a mother utterly destitute of the art of communica- 
ting knowledge. In such a case as this, it is wiser to place the 
child in some well-conducted kindergarten, where be may be under 
the charge of skilled teachers who have made a study of their 
work in all its branches. 

Even when a child is sent to a good school, the parents cannot 
consider themselves absolved from the personal responsibility of 
his education. That which he gets in his school life is but a small 
part of what should be bestowed upon him, What he learns there 
should be supplemented at home, if not by regular lessons, at 
least by reading aloud and story-telling. The child should early 
be taught the delights as well as the benefits of reading. Books 
should be given him that will interest him, by the matter contained 
in the text, as well as amuse him by thie illustrations. Until he 
learns to peruse them for himself he should have them read aloud 
to him, and the desire thus fostered for an ability to enjoy for 
himself at any time, the pleasure others can give him only occa- 
sionally. 

In studying young children, their tastes and predilections, one 
is often surprised to see what books they will listen to with enjoy- 
ment., A boy or girl of five or six will be deeply interested in 
selected readings from such books as Bryant's translations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, Conington’s translation of the Aineid, por- 
tions of Shakespeare, of Dickens, of Scott, of Irving, of Longfel- 
low, of Tennyson, of Hawthorne, and of many other writers for 
grown folk. A child’s taste for standard literature may thus be 
formed, so that he will turn to it in preference to the trashy fiction 





with which the country is flooded. He should hear the dear old 
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fairy tales, but in addition to these he should be told the mytho- 
logical legends with which every classical student should be famil- 
iar, and the path thus paved to later work. His after-studies will 
be rendered the easier by the laying of this foundation. 

There is no necessity for doing away with the books that have 
long been dear to childish hearts. What mother, who has herself 
enjoyed them in her childhood, would be willing to have her chil- 
dren grow up ignorant of the delights of Very Little Tales for Very 
Little Children, of Susy’s Six Birthdays, of the Rollo books, of The 
Parents? Assistant, of Moral Vales and Popular Tales, of Miss 
Strickland’s Stories from History, and a dozen others, including 
perhaps even Anna Ross? And a later generation has been so 
generous in its contributions to youthful literature from the pens 
of such writers as Sophie May, Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Whitney, 
Miss Alcott, E. 8. Brooks, Mrs. Burnett, and many others, that one 
would leave a child’s best education incomplete by debarring him 
of these delights. 

Besides all these, there are books that serve simply to amuse, 
and that are to be commended on the principle that 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men ;” 


and how much more by children? Such melodies as those of 
Mother Goose, such rhymes and jingles as those of Mrs. Dodge, 
Lewis Carroll, and William Allingham, such tales as Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-glass, may be nonsense, but 
then, as Bunthorne says, “they are such precious nonsense.” 
Who would rob the children of the fun they get out of them? 
On a higher plane, but dear to children great and small, is Stev- 
enson’s Child’s Garden of Verse. 

The youthful learner cannot be expected to be ready to enter 
into the full possession of this his heritage at once. It must 
come to him by degrees. With his guardians and teachers it 
lies to so instruct him that he may know pinchbeck from gold, 
the real coin from the counterfeit. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELLING AND COUNTRY TOILETTES. 


6 bp homespuns, smooth-faced twilled stuffs, and lustrous 

mohairs are the materials chosen this season for travelling 
dresses. The homespuns are of solid color in natural écru and 
gray shades, and are of such light quality as to be almost trans- 
parent and very cool, yet are wholly of wool. Rough-surfaced 
Cheviots are still used by those travelling North, and for mountain 
and Bar Harbor gowns; but for use at sea and for European 
travel the closely twilled wool plaids and stripes, and the fine 
English serges that are not spoiled by water, are preferred. Mo- 
hairs in plain colors, or striped in gray, blue, or fawn shades, make 
excellent travelling dresses, as they repel the dust, and are dressy 
enough for general use when shopping and sight-seeing. For short 
summer journeys taken in drawing-room cars, dark foulard silks 
are worn for comfort, and there are Scotch ginghams and Scotch 
flannels of quiet colors and design that serve the same purpose. 

The tailor gown has had a revival of favor since the travelling 
season began, both here and in Europe; since the opening of the 

French Exposition it is said to have invaded Paris, where hitherto 
it had not been appreciated; and French modistes, seizing their 
opportunity, have given it a cachet of their own, making it less 
simple in design, and using more varied fabrics, bolder designs of 
stripes and plaids, and combining stuffs never before seen together. 
But to be useful and durable as a travelling dress a tailor gown 
should be plainly made, with a very simple bodice and a pleated 
skirt entirely straight, or else with the fronts slightly draped about 
the hips, and for its only trimming rows of stitching above the 
hem; the foundation skirt of strong alpaca should have one or 
two short steels set at the height required by the wearer, and 
should be strongly faced and bound at the foot without any finish 
of pleating. The bodice is a habit-basque, single-breasted, with 
revers collar opening at top over a plastron with high collar, or 
else it is lapped to the left on the bust to give breadth to the fig- 
ure; or it may be made as a Norfolk jacket with three pleats set 
down the back and front, and worn with a belt and a turned-over 
collar, with a silk cravat tied in a broad bow or in a long sailor 
knot, as is most becoming. In all such waists the sleeves are easy 
coat shape and quite long on the wrists. The buttons are small, 
and may.be of colored ivory, or else moulds covered with the dress 
goods, 

For added warmth a short jacket or a small Directoire cape is 
made of Cheviot or faced cloth of a color suitable for the dress. 
If a long wrap is preferred, it should be an easy-fitting ulster of 
homespun or of striped Cheviot, made as a double-breasted redin- 
gote with slightly open sleeves; or else it should be of mohair, 
gray or fawn-color, merely finished with stitching, or with a styl- 
ish black trimming of moiré ribbon, and the French modistes add 
a little black lace with silver braid or galloon in the neck and 
sleeves. The very full peasant cloaks are clumsy and heavy for 
travelling wraps, and the taffeta silk pelisses, with their full sleeves 
and tucked waists, are showy and conspicuous. A very neat trav- 
elling cloak of Cheviot with a triple cape that is removable is 
illustrated in the Bazar of last week. English walking hats of 
straw, with narrow brim faced with velvet and trimmed with rib- 
bon loops and wings, are chosen by young women of taste to wear 
en voyage, while older ladies wear close capotes of dark straw on 
railroad journeys, and soft felt hats on shipboard. Easy-fitting 
sac gloves, loose-wristed without buttons, are worn of heavy dressed 
kid or the lighter Suéde skins. Very neat cord-edged folds of 
ribbon or muslin are basted in the neck and wrists of travelling 
dresses, and may be either white or the color of the dress, the lat- 
ter being best for long journeys. 

More dressy travelling gowns are given a French air by having 
their only waist a blouse of soft silk or of white wool, to be worn 
under a jacket of serge or homespun like that used for the skirt. 
A homespun gown valued at $100 has the jacket and skirt of nat- 
ural gray homespun, and a blouse bodice of striped green and 
white twilled silk with lines of black between the stripes, pleated 
to show only the soft willow green stripes in front; while the back 
is plain on the shoulders, but pleated at the waist line; the full 
sleeves are gathered into cuffs that turn up in deep points on the 
side seams, and there is a turned-over collar of the silk. This 
blouse is long enough to wear outside the skirt, or its ends may be 
thrust inside the skirt. The homespun skirt mounted on a silk 
foundation is slightly draped on the hips, but pleated straight be- 
hind. There are two belts furnished, both black, one velvet and 
the other moiré, and they are made to point in front below the 
waist line, but straight elsewhere, and are lapped on the left side, 
and hooked there under a strap; this carries out the black note 
given in the fine lines in the silk waist. The pretty jacket of 
homespun is loose in front and fitted in the back, the fronts hang- 
ing straight open from the shoulders without once meeting to hide 
the silk blouse. Green velvet of light soft shade forms the collar 
and flaring cuffs, and the entire jacket is lined with green armure 

silk. A similar gown has the belted waist of white thin wool, with 
silver galloon for collar, belt, and cuffs, and fawn-colored home- 
spun for the jacket and skirt. A navy blue serge jacket and skirt, 
to be worn at sea and when travelling in Europe, has the belted 
blouse-waist of dark blue India silk with large design of white 
flowers. 
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The foulard gowns to be used for short excursions in midsum- 
mer are gray, brown, or dark blue with black figures or stripes, 
and are stylishly made up with a little Zouave jacket of cloth the 
color of the ground of the silk, its fronts turned over in revers 
that are widely bound with black moiré. The skirt is more fully 
draped on the hips than are wool skirts, but is quite straight in 
the back. The waist is tucked in yoke shape to be worn with a 
black moiré belt, and the full sleeves are also tucked at top and 
bottom. 

Gingham gowns for midsummer excursions are made with a 
French waist and nearly straight skirt, and are liked with the new 
stripes of sateen introduced in darker colors than the ground of 
the gingham, and in stripes of irregular widths. Navy blue sa- 
teen stripes on gray-blue grounds make up well with a collar and 
cuffs of velvet, and three or four large velvet-covered buttons set 
each side of the gathers at the waist line of the front. The French 
waist shows no darts, but is gathered in front and back at the neck 
and waist over a fitted lining of thin white silesia or sateen; it 
may be quite round, but is most often slightly pointed in back and 
front. The skirt is shirred at the top of the back, but is slightly 
draped on the hips, or else is laid in pleats that meet in front. 
Scotch flannels of wide or narrow stripes or crossbars are made 
just as ginghams are, and have bands of moiré or of faille ribbon 
on the collar and sleeves instead of velvet. 

Under-skirts for travellers are of mohair of light quality and 
clear gray color, made with one or two pleated flounces around 
the foot. Those who prefer washing fabrics use the striped seer- 
sucker, or else cotton Cheviots in clean blue and white or gray 
shades. Silk petticoats are in great favor for all occasions, and 
are made of either glacé ‘silk or surah, with a flounce around the 
foot, and several flounces up the back breadth to the belt. Striped 
and changeable taffeta silks have been used, but the preference 
now is for solid-colored silk skirts—écru, blue, gray—and above all 
for black silk petticoats, which are now worn under light-colored 
dresses. The flounces of glacé silk skirts are pinked, and those 
of surah are sometimes edged with fish-net strips or with narrow 
point d’esprit lace. 

Worth is reviving old-fashioned lawns and dotted muslins for 
dresses to be worn at garden parties during the “ perfect days” of 
June,and for country wear throughout the summer. The grounds 
are cream white or lightly tinted pink, blue, or gray, with small 
thick dots wrought all over them, and are strewn with sprays of 
flowers in natural colors, or with rose-vine stripes showing leaves 
and unblown buds. These are made up in quaint ways with a 
long over-skirt nearly covering the lower skirt, which has a foot 
trimming of a double ruffle drawn by a cord through the middle. 
The top of the over-skirt also has thick cords holding its fulness, 
the full belted waist has a corded yoke, and there are cords in 
points at the top of the full sleeves. A belt with flowing ribbons 
fastened on the left side or a surah sash knotted behind encircles 
the waist. The neck has turned-over pleating of the lawn edged 
with Valenciennes lace, and this falls in a jabot down the front of 
the waist. To wear with these gowns are nearly flat hats, with 
brim of open lace-like straw and the crown covered by flowers and 
vines, usually rose-vines or ivy, with tendrils drooping at the back. 

The Japanese cottons introduced at Newport last year are again 
shown in grayish-blue figures and flowers on white grounds, for 
making entire costumes—gown, hat, and parasol—for Casino wear 
and for al fresco entertainments. The modistes also import or- 
gandies and thicker French muslins with white grounds thickly 
strewn with tiny flowers—blue myosotis, heliotropes, corn-flowers, 
or carnations—and these are made with belted waists, tucked full 
sleeves, and single straight skirt, the seams of the waist joined by 
beading, and the neck fully trimmed with old-time Mechlin lace, 
crossing the lapped front in a frill that falls in jabot folds. 

The inexpensive striped India silks are also being made up in 
light dresses for summer fétes and lawn parties. Those in stripes 
of cream with golden brown, or in pink with white, or else pale 
blue or green with rose, make lovely dresses, opening in the 
front of the waist and skirt on silk muslin gathered and frilled 
about the neck as a guimpe, and shirred at the top of the skirt, 
with tucks or very narrow ribbons crossing the foot. Darker 
surah is added for slender revers beside the silk muslin guimpe, 
for cuffs, and for a sash which is widely folded in Empire fash- 
ion across the front, tapers narrower toward the back, and is 
tied in a soft knot (instead of a bow) in the middle of the back, 
with two ends falling nearly to the foot of the skirt; this seems 
to be the favorite way of wearing sashes at this moment, and is 
seen on many of the prettiest and most youthful-looking gowns. 
The silk muslin guimpes are also a stylish feature used to 
fill up a V-shaped opening in front of the dress waist, and are 
finished at the top with a standing frill of the doubled thin muslin, 
which may be quite low to disclose a pretty white throat, or high 
enough to conceal one that is too thin. 

For country-house wear are new soft-finished piqués, with 
their repped ground in colors—pale blue, rose, or chartreuse green— 
strewn with small colored flowers or white figures. These are made 
like the belted gown illustrated in Bgzar No. 15, Vol. XXIL., with a 
Greek over-skirt, and the lower skirt pleated at the foot. Some- 
times the waist has a smocked yoke, or is tucked at the top, and 
the full sleeves are finished in the same way. This is very girlish 
and pretty made of pale green piqué with white sprigs, and 
worn with a white straw sailor hat trimmed with a band of pale 
green ribbon. Challi dresses are similarly made, or else the 
back has princesse breadths, with the front cut off in a pointed 
waist, and the skirt laid in flat pleats. The waist then opens over 
a shirred and pointed vest of darker surah, which gives character 
to the light-colored fabric, and the full sleeves are of shirred surah 
from elbow to wrist. 

For afternoon receptions and summer dinners there are beauti- 
ful gauze dresses in stripes of brocaded flowers alternating with 
plain stripes, made with a straight Empire skirt, gathered at top 
and finished at the foot with a narrow ruffle thickly set with but- 
terfly bows of moiré ribbon. The waist has a bodice of moiré, 
with gauze above gathered very full, and with shoulder-straps and 
bracelets of ribbon on the full sleeves. Pink, canary, and pale 
blue striped gauzes are made up in this way. Brocaded China 
crape is another handsome fabric for dressy summer gowns, that 
are made with a high French waist, with metal galloon for the 
pointed belt, collar, and cuffs, and with a slightly draped skirt. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. Reprern; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLk, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Sir Epwin Aryoxp, author of “The Light of Asia” and other 
Oriental poems, has received the decoration of a commander of 
the “Imperial Order of the Lion and the Sun” from the Shah of 
Persia. Sir Edwin is a small man, with eyes that gleam brightly 
behind his glasses, and a somewhat prominent nose. His full 
beard is not very thick, and he wears a skull-cap at all times when 
not in the street, which leads one to believe that the hair on his 
head is not very thick either. Sir Edwin is expected to make an 
early visit to the United States. His son was over here some four 
years ago. 

—Mrs. Cleveland has just had an interesting photograph added 
to her collection. It is of Maria Christina, Queen-Regent of Spain, 
with the baby King Alphonso on her knee. The Queen-Regent 


| through the walls. 





dislikes very much to have her photograph taken, and there are 
very few in existence. This one was taken expressly for Mrs, 
Cleveland, to whom it was sent through ex-Minister to Spain Per- 
ry Belmont. The royal signature runs across the lower half of 
the picture. 

—A young American singer, Miss Sibyl Sanderson, has just made 
a great success in Paris in Massenet’s new opera, Hsclarmonde. 
Miss Sanderson is a San Francisco girl of a thoroughly American 
type of beauty, and she bas shown a good deal of American pluck 
and perseverance in carrying on her musical studies. Massenet 
wrote the opera for her, being one of the most enthusiastic admir- 
ers of her singing. 

—Miss Kate Field flatly denies the widely circulated story that 
she is the agent for a California wine company. She says, how- 
ever, that she knows of a California company that makes pure 
wines, and she has no objection to putting people on the right 
track, but as to having a pecuniary interest in a vineyard, it is 
pure fiction. 

—Postmaster-General Wanamaker has succeeded in getting a 
bill for the authorization of penny savings-banks passed by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. Mr. Wanamaker had such an institu- 
tion in connection with Bethany Church, of which he is an active 
member, and it grew so large that it became necessary to have it 
regularly incorporated. Deposits as small as one penny are taken, 
but no amount less than one dollar will bear interest. 

—Mr. Poultney Bigelow, son of the Hon. John Bigelow, who has 
recently returned from a canoe trip among the West Indies, pro- 
poses to paddle his own canoe down the Danube this summer. 
Mr. Bigelow’s trip abroad is not entirely one of pleasure, for he 
intends collecting material for future books and magazine arti- 
cles. 

—General Roger A. Pryor is one of the most striking looking 
men to be met with in New York. Notwithstanding his long resi- 
dence at the North he still preserves his Southern appearance. He 
is tall and thin, and his thin face is cleanly shaven. His straight, 
coal black hair falls well upon his shoulders, and his keen eyes 
are relieved of their fierceness by the quizzical mouth below them. 
General Pryor dresses in black broadcloth, and the length of his 
coat tails weirdly enhances his height. 

—The late Allen Thorndike Rice was as handsome as one would 
expect a man to be who had had such a romantic career as his— 
a romance beginning at the cradle and ending at the grave. His 
eyes were large and dark, and his complexion was a rich olive. A 
pointed beard and flowing mustaches added to the picturesqueness 
of his face. It will be a great pity if no painter has put his head 
upon canvas, for a photograph could not do justice to his fine 
coloring, 

—The famous lawsuit of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines against the 
city of New Orleans has just come to an end, and the heirs of the 
plucky and indefatigable old lady are awarded $1,925,667. Not 
only Mrs. Gaines, but all her immediate relatives are dead, so the 
property will probably go to Hattie L. Whitney, her daughter-in- 
law, who is administratrix of the estate. 

—Mrs. Slocum, who has just come up from South America in 
the tiny craft built by her husband, says that while she looks back 
over her adventures with pleasure, she would not like to repeat 
them. The boat is so small that there is scarcely any cabin, and 
there was no way of heating it, no matter how cold the weather. 
She and her family suffered more from want of exercise than any- 
thing else, as the boat was too small to permit of walking on the 
deck. The voyage would have been very lonely but that they 
managed to have plenty of reading matter aboard. 

—Mr. Allen B. Hayward, a clerk in the Pension Office at Wash- 
ington, being ordered by his physician to live an out-of-door life 
as much as possible, built him a house in a tree. There, up 
among the big limbs and little branches, he has as cozy a home 
as any bachelor need want. There are several rooms of good 
size, some of which are built so that the limbs of the trees jut in 
Mr. Hayward keeps chickens and dogs as well 
as a Visitor’s book, which is well filled with the names of the in- 
terested and curious. 

—Mrs. Mary Edmondson Dickinson, the mother of Anna E. 
Dickinson, the well-known writer and lecturer, has recently died 
at her home in West Pittston, Pennsylvania, in the ninetieth year 
of her age. Mrs. Dickinson came of the old Maryland family of 
Edmondsons, and in 1835 married John Dickinson, of an equally 
old and distinguished Pennsylvania family, he having descended 
from Governor Dickinson, of Revolutionary fame. Mrs. Dickin- 
son has been an invalid for several years, and her daughters have 
been her constant nurses, Miss Anna’s health is very much im- 
paired by her close attendance in the sick-room, so that with the 
exception of a few weeks during the recent Presidential campaign 
she has given very little time to public life either as lecturer or 
writer. 

—General Felix Agnus, proprietor of the Baltimore American, is 
a Frenchman by birth, and although he has fought in three wars, 
he is far from being an old man. When a mere lad he served 
with the French army in Algiers, later with Garibaldi in Italy, and 
then came to America, and entering the army as a private soldier 
during the civil war, he rose to the rank of Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. It was when he wore a captain’s shoulder-straps that he 
married Miss Fulton, daughter of C. C. Fulton, the late proprietor 
of the American, who at his death left his entire estate in his son 
in-law’s hands. General Agnus has a fine country-seat just out of 
Baltimore which he calls Nacirema, that being American back- 
ward. 

—Miss Agnes K. Murphy is the name of a young lady barely 
twenty years of age, who is carrying on a successful real-estate 
business in New York. She has recently effected the two largest 
sales of suburban real estate made outside of an auction-room, 
Miss Murphy’s father, who was also a real-estate agent, died a 
little over two years ago, and left a large family to be provided 
for. Although she knew very little about the business, it seemed 
to be the most available thing for her to undertake, and she went 
at it with all the enthusiasm of youth when urged by necessity, 
Her success has been quite remarkable, and she has been pro- 
posed as a member of the New York Real Estate Exchange. 

—Mrs. Oscar Folsom, the mother of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, sur- 
prised all but her most intimate friends by her marriage with Mr. 
Henry E. Perrine, a prominent citizen of Buffalo, New York. Mrs. 
Folsom is about forty-six years of age, and her new husband is 
under sixty. They have known each other for a number of years, 
and their engagement was of much longer standing than the gen- 
eral public suspected. Mrs. Perrine is a young-looking woman 
and a very pleasant-looking woman, but it would puzzle the most 
observing to find any likeness to her distinguis ied daughter in 

her face. It is of another type entirely. 

—Lord Lonsdale, who has just returned from a sledge journey 
to the far North, sailed from New York on the 22d of May for 
England, where he will devote his time for the present to writing 
a book descriptive of his journey, which occupied eighteen months, 
Lady Lonsdale came on from England to meet him and accom- 
pany him home. His lordship brought seven Esquimau dogs and 
sledge down with him. Just before he and his party sailed for 
home he received a letter from the proprietor of a New York 
dime museum, asking him to name his price for the rent of his 
dogs, sledge, and native Esquimau for exhibition purposes. It is 
needless to say that no price was named, and the dogs went te 
England w.th their master. 
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Tapestry Cushion.—Flat Stitch 
Embroidery. 
In this beautiful piece of embroidery the back 
ground as well as the graceful design is the work 
of the needle. It is one of those pieces of work w 


panion of many leisure moments, fascinate the worker by their 


slow but steady growth in beauty. The entire cushi 
in filoselle silk, interspersed with some gold thread. 
is cream white, or a pale tint of écru. The outline 
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hich, the com- 
scrolls are filled in olive greens and browns, shading from light 
on is executed | to dark; the large floral ornaments in each corner and at the 

The ground | centre are in shades of terra-cotta red, and the smaller flower at 
of the design | the middle of each side is in antique blue tints. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Crossparrep Waite Woo. 
Gown, Fie. 1, Pace 441. 


in an embroidery frame on undivided canvas like the 
cream canvas grenadine used for curtains: a fragment 
of the canvas unworked is shown at the right-hand 
lower corner of Fig. 2, in which all the details are 
faithfully represented. The work is in flat stitch of 


is defined in stem stitch with black silk. The arabesques and | graduated lengths, the stitches taken over two or four or six 


threads of canv Flat stitch is merely another name for the 
simple up-and-down stitch, variously known as Gobelin stitch, 
long stitch, and satin stitch. In this case it is executed in diago- 
nal rows, as seen in Fig. 2; in most parts of the design a row of 
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Fig. 1.—Lace anp Jet Caps. 


short stitches in gold thread 
alternates with a row of longer 
stitches in silk. The design 
is filled first and outlined af- 
terward. Fig. 1 shows the full 
design in miniature; Fig. 2 
gives the full-sized working 
pattern as far as the page 
admits; this part repeated 
four times with reference to 
Fig. 1 gives the whole cushion, 
except the ornament at the 
centre, which springs from 
the lower left-hand corner, as 
seen in Fig. 1; this ornament 
will be given full size in out- 
line on the pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement accompanying the 
next number of the Bazar, 
thus completing the design. 


Summer Wrappings. 

Two light summer capes 
are shown in these illustra- 
tions. Fig. 1.is composed of 
alternate bands of black lace 
insertion and beaded gauze 
galloon, the whole mounted 
on a thin surah lining, The 
revers collar is of black silk 
bordered with galloon; it 
crosses at the lower end, and 
is there finished with a long 
ribbon bow. 

The fichu illustrated in Fig. 
2 is of jetted square-meshed 
net in a striped pattern. The 
scalloped revers are of bead- 
ed black silk. The edge is 
trimmed with jet fringe, and a 
lace frill is in the neck. 


Summer Gowns. 

Tue young lady’s dress il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 is of cream 
white wool crossbarred with 
red and blue lines, The full 
skirt front, shirred at the 
waist, is bordered with twelve 
rows of satin-edged red rib- 
bon ; the sides fall in straight 
folds, and the back is caught 
up on the back of the bodice 
in two drooping loops. The 
bodice simulates an open 
jacket, with an inner jacket 
of red silk opening on a pleat- 
ed vest that is crossed with 
red ribbon. <A red silk sash 
composed of a single loop and 
end hangs at the left side of 
the front. 

Fig. 2 is a bright little 
country dress of red cambric 
figured in white. The bodice 
has Empire fronts with a 
tucked plastron, deep folded 
girdle, and revers of embroid- 
ery; the back is prolonged 
in pleated coat tails. The 
straight skirt is an excellent 
model for washing dresses, 
It has a foundation skirt with 





Fig. 1.—CrossBaRRED WHITE 





casings for two steels; 
this foundation skirt need 
not extend below the 
knees. A breadth of 
cambric, thirty-two inch- 
es, is taken for the front; 
it is shirred into a space 
of nine inches at the waist, 
and eleven inches below 
is shirred on thick cords 
into a space of sixteen 
inches. Four breadths 
are used for the sides and 
back, one on_each side 
and two at the middle of 
the back. For the narrow 
jabot drapery drooping 
on each side of the back 
a square of a breadth is 
taken and folded diagonal- 
ly through the middle; 
one straight edge is sewed 
into the seam joining the 
side breadth to the back, 
and the other. straight 
edge is gathered into a 
space of three inches and 
sewed to the band at the 
top. 





Picking Thistles. 


S° many of us can see 
kK the disagreeable 
things of life and descant 
upon them volubly that 
those who can find the 
agreeable, and present 
them to us in such wise 
that we must needs ac- 
quiesce in their present- 
ment, are certainly so un- 
usual as to be novel, and 
so reassuring as to be de- 
lightful. The cheerful 
soul who bustles brightly 
about the house ; who savs 
in the storm that it is just 
going to clear up, and in 
the drought that it is just 
going to rain; who thinks 
the fever cannot run much 
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longer when you are despair- 
ing over the patient; who 
is sure the fire is brighten- 
ing when you are cold, and 
that the east wind will blow 
presently when the thermom- 
eter leaves eighty behind; who 
has a satisfactory excuse for 
every urchin’s short-comings ; 
only a laughing word when 
you have wrecked her best 
china dish; who in the midst 
of slander refuses to believe 
any one so black as painted ; 
who opposes a cheerful front 
to all the mutations of the 
universe—is certainly one very 
much more agreeable to have 
about a house than an indi- 
vidual of the opposite cast of 
character, to whom the world 
is wrapped in gloom, and over 
whose fancy disaster is always 
impending. It cheers no one’s 
spirits and helps along no 
endeavor to be always told 
that the wind will never stop 
blowing, that affairs never 
will brighten, that our work 
never will be done, our beek 
never will be read, our play 
will be a failure, our pudding 
will fall flat, our dress will 
show its poverty, that it’s no 
use trying, that we begin to 
die the moment we begin to 
live, that life is a tomb, that 
this world is a swindle, and 
that there is no other. Cheer- 
ing? So far from that, it de. 
presses, depresses to the point 
of despair, and if everything 
is not a failure already, goes a 
great way toward making it 
so. Encouragement, except 
to the very strong, is the 
breath of being, and discour- 
agement is apt to make one 
cease trying to be or to do 
anything, either for one’s own 
good or for the good of those 
about one. Thus it is .cer 
tainly wiser to cultivate the 
first manner of thought and 
word, to hope for the best-and 
help others to do so; if the 
depressing fit is on, to treat it 
as a diversion; to persist in 
looking at the right side of 
the pattern, in seeing the sun 
shine and not the shadow, in 
proclaiming one’s self an op 
timist, and allowing one’s.self 
to be addressed in no other 
way than that befitting an 
optimist ; where there are real 
and not imaginary thistles to 
be plucked, to put one’s hand 
in plucking them behind the 
thorn, and to sing with little 
Pippa, “ God’s in his heaven, 
all’s right with the world!” 
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A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tur Woorne o't,” 
“Map, Wire, on Wivow,”’ To. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
A DINNER AT MRS. NEEDHAM’S. 


RS. NEEDHAM was a very important per- 
N sonage in her own estimation, and very 
popular with a large circle of acquaintance. Most 
of them thought she was a widow, and only a few 
old friends were aware that away in a distant col- 
ony Needham masculine was hiding his dimin- 
ished head from creditors of various kinds and 
penalties of many descriptions, not in penitence, 
but with as much of enjoyment as could be ex- 
tracted from the simple materials of antipodean 
life, Having taken with him all the cash he 
could lay hands upon, his deserted wife was left 
to do battle alone on a small income which was 
her own, and fortunately secured to her on her 
marriage. 

She was much too energetic to sit still when 
she might work and earn money. The editor of 
a provincial paper, a friend of early days, gave 
her space in his columns for a weckly letter, and 
an introduction to a London confrére. On this 
slender foundation she built her humble fortunes. 
There were, in truth, few happier women in Lon- 
don. Brimful of interest in all the undertak- 
ings (and their name was legion) in which she 
was concerned, kind and unselfish, though quite 
free from sentiment, her life was full of move- 
ment and color, She had an enormous capacity 
for absorbing the marvellous, quite uninfluenced 
by the natural shrewdness with which she acted 
in all ordinary matters. Ina bright surface way 
she was clever and full of ideas—ideas which oth- 
ers took up and fru¢tified—from which Mrs. Need- 
ham herself derived no benefit beyond the plea- 
sure of imparting them. She was constantly tak- 
en in by barefaced impostors, yet at times, and 
in an accidental way, hit on wonderfully accurate 
estimates of persons whom the general public 
credited with widely different qualities. 

She had a nice little old-fashioned house in 
Kensington, with a pretty garden, just large 
enough to allow of visitors being well wet in rainy 
weather between the garden gate and the hall- 
door. This diminutive mansion was crammed 
with curios, specimens of china, of carved wood, 
of Japanese lacquer—these much rarer than at 
present. It was a pleasant abode withal ; a kind- 
ly, generous, happy-go-lucky spirit pervaded it. 
Few coming to seek help there were sent empty 
away, and the owner’s earnest consideration was 
ready for all who sought her advice. It was real 
joy to her to entertain her friends in an easy, 
unceremonious way, and her friends were equally 
pleased to accept her hospitality. 

On the present oecasion Mrs. Needham was 
deeply interested in her expected guests. Kath- 
erine Liddell had pleased her from the first, 
practical and unsentimental as she was. She 
was disposed to weave a little romance round the 
bright sympathetic girl, who listened so gracious- 
ly to her schemes and projects, whose brightness 
had under it a strain of tender sadness, which 
gave an indescribable subtle charm to her man- 
ner. Miss Payne she had known more or less for 
a considerable time, and regarded as a worthy, 
useful woman; while her third guest was the only 
child of the wealthy publisher George Bradley, 





the owner of that new and flourishing publica- | 


tion, The Piccadilly Review, wherein those brill- 
iant articles on ‘Our Colonial System,” “ Mod- 
ern European Politics,” ete., supposed to be from 
the pen of Miles Errington, appeared. 

“A partie carrée of ladies does not seem to 
promise much,” said Mrs. Needham, when she 
had greeted Miss Payne and “her young friend,” 
into which position Katherine had sunk; “ but 
unless I could have three or four men it is better 
to have none; besides we want to talk of busi- 
ness, and men under such circumstances always 
exclude us, so I don’t see why we should admit 
them. Miss Bradley—Miss Payne, Miss Liddell, 
of whom you have heard me speak.” 

Miss Bradley rose from the sofa, where she 
was half reclining beside a bright wood fire, a 
tall stately figure in a long pale blue plush dress, 
cut low in front, and tied loosely with a knot of 
blue satin ribbon, nestling among the rich yellow- 
white lace which fell from the edge of the bod- 
ice. She was extremely fair, even colorless, with 
abundant but somewhat sandy hair. Her fea- 
tures were regular and marked, a well-shaped 
head was gracefully set on a firm white column- 
like throat, and her eyes were clear and cold 
when in repose, but darkened and lit up when 
speaking of whatever roused and interested her. 
Indeed, she looked strong and stern when silent. 

“T am very pleased to meet you,” she said, 
in a fall, pleasant voice. “I have often heard of 
you from Mrs. Needham, and I think you know a 
friend of mine—Mr. Errington.” 

“Yes; I know him,” returned Katherine, feel- 
ing her face aflame. 


“T have heard of you too,” continued Miss | 


Bradley, addressing Miss Payne, “from several 
mutual friends, though we have never happened 
to meet before. I think you had just left Rome 
with Miss Jennings when I arrived there some 
four years ago.” 

“JT had; and remember you were expected 
there.” 

“Miss Jennings married a relation of mine, 
and I see her very often, at least often for Lon- 
don. She really looks younger, if possible, than 
formerly,” ete., etc., and their talk flowed in the 
Jennings channel for a few minutes. 

Meantime Mrs. Needham, passing her arm 
through Katherine's, led her away to a very dimin- 
utive back room, draped and carpeted with Ori- 
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ental stuffs, then beginning to be the fashion, and 
crammed with all imaginable ornaments and spe- 
cimens, from bits of rare “Capo di monti” to funny 
sixpenny toys. “I have just found such a trea- 
sure,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘a real saucer of old Chel- 
sea, and only a small bit out of this side. Isn’t 
Angela Bradley handsome? She is a very re- 
markable girl, or perhaps I ought to say woman. 
She speaks four or five languages, and plays di- 
vinely; then she is a capital critic. It was she 
who advised her father to publish that very sin- 
gular book, The Gorgon’s Head ; every publisher 
in London had refused it. He took it, and has 
cleared—oh, I’d be afraid to say how much mon- 
ey by it.” 

“T hope the writer got a fair share,” said Kath- 
erine, smiling. 

“Hum! ah, that’s another matter; but I dare 
say Bradley will treat him quite as fairly as any 
one else. She will have a big fortune one of 
these days. Her father perfectly adores her.” 

“JT wish I could write,” said Katherine, with a 
sigh. “It must be a charming way to earn 
money.” 

“Why don’t you try? You seem to me to have 
plenty of brains; and I suppose you will have 
to do something. I was so sorry—” Mrs. Need- 
ham was beginning, when dinner was announced, 
and her sympathetic utterances were cut short. 

The repast was admirable, erring perhaps .on 
the side of plenteousness, and well served by 
two smart young women in black, with pink rib- 
bons in their caps. Nor was there any lack of 
bright talk a good deal beyond the average. 
Miss Bradley was an admirable listener, and often 
by well-put questions or suggestions kept the ball 
rolling. Dinner was soon over, and coffee was 
served in the drawing-room. 

“Now, Miss Payne, I should like to consult 
with you,” said Miss Bradley, putting her cup on 
the mantel-piece, and resuming her seat on the 
sofa, where she invited Miss Payne by a gesture 
to sit beside her, “about the daughter of an old 
friend of mine, who does not want her to join 
him in India, as she is rather delicate, and he 
cannot retire for a couple of years. It is time 
she left school, and the question is, where shall 
she go?” 

While Miss Bradley thus attacked the subject 
uppermost in her mind, Mrs. Needham settled 
herself in an arm-chair as far as she could from 
the speakers, and asked Katherine to sit down 
beside her. 

“Let them discuss their business without us,” 
she said, “and J want to talk to you. Here, 
these are some rather interesting photographs. 
They are all actors or singers on this side; you'll 
observe the shape of the heads, the contour gen- 
erally; these are politicians, and have quite a 
different aspect. Remarkable, isn’t it? But I 
was just saying when we went down to dinner 
that I was awfully sorry to hear of all your trou- 
bles—of course we must not regret that the man 
is alive; though if he is a cross-grained creature, 
as he seems to be, life won’t be much good to 
him—and I shail be greatly interested if you care 
to tell me what your plans are.” 

“T really have none. There are several things 
I could do pretty well. I could teach music and 
languages, but it is so difficult to find pupils. 
Then I am still in great uncertainty as to what 
my cousin may do.” 

“He is a greedy savage,” said Mrs. Needham, 
emphatically; “but he will not dare to demand 
the arrears. He would raise a howl of execration 
by such conduct. Now, as you have nothing set- 
tled, and if Angela Bradley and Miss Payne make 
it up, you will have to leave where you are. Sup- 
pose you come to me?” 

“To you? My dear Mrs. Needham, it would 
be delightful.” 

“Would it? It is not a very magnificent ap- 
pointment, Iassure you. You see, I have so much 
to do that I really must have help. I had a girl 
for three or four months. I gave her twenty-five 
pounds a year, and thought she would be a great 
comfort, but she made a mess of my room and 
my papers, and could not write a decent letter ; 
besides, she was discontented, so she left me, and 
I have been in a horrid muddle for the last fort- 
night. Nowif you like to come to me, while you 
are looking out for something better, I am sure 
I shall be charmed, and will do all I can to push 
you. It’s a miserable sort of engagement, but 
there itis; only I'll want you to come as soon as 
you can, for there are heaps to do.” 

“Indeed I am delighted to be your help, or 
secretary, or whatever you choose to call me, and 
as for looking for something better, if I can only 
save enough to provide for the boys, I would rath- 
er work with you for twenty-five pounds a year 
than any one else for—” 

“ For five hundred ?” put in Mrs. Needham, with 
an indulgent smile, as she paused. 

“No, no. Five hundred a year is not to be 
lightly rejected,” returned Katherine, laughing. 
“But as I greatly doubt that I could ever be 
worth five hundred a year to any one, I gladly 
accept twenty-five.” 

“Remember, I do not expect you to stay an 
hour after you find something better. Now do 
tell me how matters stand with you.” 

Katherine therefore unbosomed herself, and 
among other things told how well and faithfully 
Rachel Trant had behaved toward her, of the fa- 
therly kindness shown her by her old lawyer, and 
wound up by declaring that the world could not be 
so bad a place as it is reckoned, seeing that in her 
reverse of fortune she had found so much consid- 
eration. “ Of course,” she concluded, “there are 
heaps of people who, once I drop from the ranks 
of those who can enjoy and spend, will forget my 
existence; but I have no right to expect more. 
They only want playfellows, not friends, and ask | 
no more than they give.” 

“Quite true, my young philosopher. Tell me, 
can you come on Saturday—-come to stay ?” 

“T fear not. Besides I have a superstition 
about entering on a new abode on Saturday. 











Don’t laugh! But I will come to-morrow, if you 
like, and write and copy for you. I will come 
each day till Monday next, and so help you to 
clear up.” 

“That is a good child! I wish I could make 
it worth your while to stay; but we don’t know 
what silver lining is behind the dark clouds of 
the present.” 

Katherine shook her head. Mrs. Needham’s 
suggestion showed her that peace and a relieved 
conscience was the highest degree of silvery 
brightness she anticipated in the future. One 
thing alone could restore to her the joyousness of 
her early days, and that was far away out of her 
reach, 

“Mr. Errington and Mr. Payne,” said one of 
the smart servants, throwing open the door. 

“Ah, yes! Mr. Errington, of course,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Needham, under her breath, “I 
might have expected him. And you too, Mr. 
Payne?” she added aloud. “ Very glad to see you 
both.” 

As soon as they had paid their respects to the 
hostess, Errington spoke to Katherine, while 
Payne remained talking with Mrs. Needham. 

“Tam glad to see you looking better than when 
we last spoke together,” said Errington, pausing 
beside Katherine’s chair. “Have you had any 
communication from Newton yet?” 

“T have heard nothing from him, and feel very 
anxious to know George Liddell’s decision. I 
had a note from Mrs. Ormonde, written in a much 
more friendly spirit than I expected, but still in 
despair. She, with the Colonel, had been to de- 
mand explanations from Mr. Newton, and do not 
seem much cheered by the interview.” 

“No doubt the appearance of your cousin was 
a tremendous blow, but they have no right to 
complain.” 

“ However that may be, I will not quarrel with 
the boys’ mother, in spite of her unkindness, I 
fear so much to create any barrier between us.” 

“Those children are very dear to you,” said 
Errington, looking down on her with a soft ex- 
pression and lingering glance, 

“They are. I don’t suppose you could under- 
stand how dear.” 

“Why? Do you think me incapable of human 
affection ?” asked Errington, smiling. 

“No, certainly not; only I imagine justice is 
more natural to you than love, though you can be 
generous, as I know.” 

Errington did not answer. He stood still, as 
if some new train of thought had been suddeniy 
suggested to him, and Katherine waited serenely 
for his next words, when Miss Bradley, who had 
not interrupted her conversation, or noticed the 
new-comers in any way, suddenly turned her face 
toward them, and said, with something like com- 
mand, “ Mr. Errington !” 

Errington immediately obeyed. Katherine 
watched them speaking together for some min- 
utes with a curious sense of discomfort and dis- 
satisfaction. Miss Bradley’s face looked softer 
and brighter, and a sort of animation came into 
her gestures, slight and dignified though they 
were. They seemed to have much to say, and 
said it with a certain amount of well-bred famil- 
iarity. Yes, they were evidently friends; very 
naturally. How happy she was to be thus free 
from any painful consciousness in his presence! 
She was as stainless as himself, could look fear- 
lessly in his eyes and assert herself, while she 
(Katherine) could only crouch in profoundest hu- 
mility, and gratefully gather what crumbs of kind- 
ness and notice he let fall for her benefit. It 
was quite pitiable to be so easily disturbed by 
such insignificant circumstances. How pitiably 
weak she was! So, with an effort, she turned her 
attention to Mrs. Needham and Bertie, who had 
slipped into an argument, as they often did, re- 
specting the best and most effective method of 
dealing with the poor. In this Katherine joined 
with somewhat languid interest, quite aware that 
Errington and Miss Bradley grew more and more 
absorbed in their conversation, till Miss Payne, 
feeling herself de trop, left her place to. speak 
with Mrs. Needham, while Katherine and Bertie 
gradually dropped into silence. 

“ Miss Bradley’s carriage,’ was soon announced, 
and she rose tall and stately, nearly as tall as 
Errington. 

“ Will you excuse me for running away so soon, 
dear Mrs. Needham ?” she said; “ but I promised 
Mrs. Julian Starner to go to her musical party to- 
night. I am to play the opening piece of the 
second part, so I dare not stay longer. You 
are going ?”’—to Errington, who bowed assent. 
“Then I can give you a seat in my brougham,” 
she continued, with calm, assured serenity. 

“Thank you,” and Errington, turning to Kathe- 
rine, said quickly: “ Will you let me know when 
you hear from Newton? Iam most anxious as 
regards Liddell’s decision.” 

“T will, certainly. Good-night.” She put her 
hand into his, and felt in some occult manner 
comfort by the gentle pressure with which he 
held it for halfa moment. Yes, beaten, defeat- 
ed, punished as she was, he felt for her with a 


| noble compassion. Ought not that to be enough ? 


“Good-night, Miss Liddell. I hope you will 
come and see me. Iam always at home on Tues- 
day afternoons; and, Miss Payne, when I have 
seen the grandmother of the girl we have been 
speaking about, I will let you know, and you will 


| kindly take into consideration the points I men- 
| tioned. Good-night.” And she swept away, lean- 


ing on Errington’s arm. 

“Now that we are by ourselves,” said Mrs. 
Needham, comfortably, “I must tell you what I 
have been proposing to Miss Liddell. I should 
like you to know all about it,” and she plunged 
into the subject. “I know it is but a poor offer,” 
she concluded; “but for the present it is better 
than nothing, and she can be on the lookout for 
something else.” 

Bertie wisely held his tongue. Katherine de- 
clared herself ready and willing to accept the of- 
fer, and Miss Payne, with resolute candor, de- 





clared that the remuneration was miserable, but 
that it was as well to be doing something while 
waiting for a better appointment. 

Poor Katherine was terribly distressed by this 
frankness, but Mrs. Needham was quite unmoved. 
She said she saw the force of what Miss Payne 
said, but there it was, and it remained with Miss 
Liddell to take or leave what she suggested. 

Then Miss Payne’s prospects came under dis- 
cussion, and the doubtful circumstances connect- 
ed with Miss Bradley’s proposition. 

“* Now it is long past ten o’clock, and we must 
say good-night,” remarked Miss Payne, “ Really, 
Mrs. Needham, you are a wonderful woman! You 
have nearly ‘placed’ us both. How earnestly I 
hope there are better and brighter days before 
my young friend, whom I shall miss very much !” 

“That Iam quite sure. Well, she can go and 
see you as often as you like. Now tell me, isn’t 
Angela Bradley a splendid creature ?” 

“She is indeed,” murmured Katherine. 

“Well, there is a good deal of her,” said Miss 
Payne, with a sniff. 

“Not too much for Mr. Errington, I think,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Needham, with a knowing smile. 
“T fancy that will be a match before the season 
is over. It will be a capital thing for Errington. 
Old Bradley is im-mensely rich, and I am sure 
Errington is far gone. Well, good-night, my dear 
Miss Payne. I am so glad to think I shall have 
Miss Liddell for a little while, at all events. You 
will come the day after to-morrow at ten, won't 
you, and help me to regulate some of my pa- 
pers? Good-night, my dear, good-night.” 


Mr. Newton came into his office the afternoon 
of the day following Mrs. Needham’s little din- 
ner. His step was alert and his head ereet, as 
though he were satisfied with himself and the 
world. A boy who sat in a box near the door, to 
make a note of the flies walking into the spider's 
parlor, darted out, saying, “ Please, sir, Miss Lid- 
dell is waiting for you.” 

“Ts she? Very well.” And the old lawyer 
went quickly along the passages leading to the 
other rooms, and opening the door of his own, 
found Katherine sitting by the table, a newspa- 
per, which had evidently dropped from her hand, 
lying by her on the carpet. She started up to 
meet her good friend, who was struck by her pal- 
lor and the sad look in her eyes. 

“Well, this is lucky!” exclaimed Newton, 
shaking hands with her cordially. “Iwas going 
to write to you, as I wanted to see you, and here 
you are.” 

“T was just beginning to fear I might be trou- 
blesome, but I have been so anxious.” 

“Of course you have. And you have been 
very patient, on the whole. Well”’—laying aside 
his bat, and rubbing his hands as he sat down— 
“T have just come from a consultation with 
Messrs. Compton, and I am very happy to tell you 
it is agreed that George Liddell shall withdraw 
his claim to the arrears of income, but not to the 
savings you have effected since your succession 
to the property, also the balance standing to your 
name at your banker’s is not to be interfered 
with ; so I think things are arranging themselves 
more favorably, on the whole, than I could have 
hoped.” 

“They are, indeed,” cried Katherine, clasping 
her hands together in thankfulness, ‘“ What an 
immense relief! I have more than three hundred 
pounds in the bank, and I have found employ- 
ment for the present at least, so I can use my 
little income for the boys. How can I thank 
you, dear Mr. Newton, for all the trouble you have 
taken for me?” And she took his hard, wrink- 
led hand, pressing it between both hers, and 
looking with sweet loving eyes into his. 

“Tam sure I was quite ready to take any trou- 
ble for you, my dear young lady; but in this mat- 
ter Mr, Errington has done most of the work. He 
has gained a surprising degree of influence over 
your cousin, who is a very curious customer; but 
for him (Mr. Errington, I mean), I fear he would 
have insisted on his full rights, which would have 
been a bad business. However, that is over now. 
Nor will Mr. Liddell fare badly. Your savings 
have added close on three thousand pounds to the 
property which falls to him. Iam surprised that 
he did not try at once to make friends with you, 
for his little girl’s sake, I-hear he is in treaty 
for a grand mansion in one of the new streets 
they are building over at South Kensington. He 
is tremendously fond of this little girl of his. It 
seems Liddell was awfully cut up at the death of 
his wife, about a year and a half ago. He fan- 
cies that if he had known of his father’s death 
and his own succession he would have come 
home, and the voyage would have saved her life. 
This, I rather think, was at the root of his rancor 
against you.” 

“ How unjust ! how unreasonable!” cried Kath- 
erine. “ Now tell me of your interview with Mrs. 
Ormonde and her husband.” 

“ Well—ah—it was not a very agreeable half- 
hour. Ihave seldom seen so barefaced an exhibi- 
tion of selfishness. However, I think I brought 
them to their senses, certainly Mrs. Ormonde, and 
I am determined to make that fellow Ormonde 
pay something toward the education of his wife’s 
sons.” 

“T would rather not have it,” said Katherine. 

“Nonsense,” cried the lawyer, sharply. “ You 
or they are entitled to it, and you shall have it. 
Mrs. Ormonde evidently does not want to quarrel 
with you, nor is it well for the boys’ sake to be 
at loggerheads with their mother.” 

“No, certainly not ; but, Mr. Newton, I can nev- 
er be the same to her again. I never can for- 
give her or her husband’s ingratitude and want 
of feeling.” 

“Of course not, and they know you will not; 
still, an open split is to be avoided. Now, tell 
me, what is the employment you mentioned ?” 

Katherine told him, and a long confidential 
conversation ensued, wherein she explained her 
views and intentions, and listened to her old 
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friend’s good advice. Certain communications 
to Mrs. Ormonde were decided on, as Katherine 
agreed with Mr. Newton that she should have no 
further personal intercourse concerning business 
matters with her sister-in-law. 

“ By-the-way,” said Newton, “ one of the events 
of the last few days was a visit from your pro- 
tégée, Miss Trant. I was a good deal struck with 
her. She is a pretty, delicate-looking girl, yet 
she’s as hard as nails, and a first-rate woman of 
business. She seems determined to make your 
fortune, for that is just the human touch about 
her that interested me. She doesn’t talk about 
it, but her profound gratitude to you is evidently 
her ruling motive. I am so persuaded that she 
will develop a good business, and that you will 
ultimately get a high percentage for the money 
you have advanced—or, as you thought, almost 
given—that I am going to trust her with a little 
of mine, just to keep the concern free of debt 
till it is safely floated.” 

“How very good of you!” cried Katherine. 
“And what a proof of your faith in my friend! 
How can you call her hard? ‘To me she is most 
sympathetic.” 

“Ay, to you. Then you see she seems to have 
devoted herself to you. To me she turned a very 
hard bit of her shell. No matter. I think she 
is the sort of woman to succeed. You have not 
seen her since—since her visit to me?” 

“No. Ihave not been to see her because— 
not because I was busy, but idle and depressed. 
I will not be so any more. So many friends have 
been true and helpful to me that I should be 
ashamed of feeling depressed. I will endeavor 
to prove myself a first-rate secretary, and be a 
credit to you, my dear good friend.” 

“That you will always be, I’m sure,” returned 
Newton, warmly. “Now you must run away, my 
dear young lady, for I have fifty things to do. 
Your friend Miss Trant will tell you all that pass- 
ed between us, and what her plans are.” 

“Tam going to pay her a visit this evening. 
I do not like to trouble her either in the morning 
or afternoon, she is so busy. But I always en- 
joy a talk with her. She is really very well in- 
formed, and rather original.” 

“T believe she will turn out well. Good-by, 
my dear Miss Liddell. I assure you, you are not 
more relieved by the result of the morning’s con- 
sultation than I am.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FLOWER SELLER. 
See illustration on page 445. 
“ | Oh es mother, had I never; 
From a flower my life begun; 
In its dewy leaves they found me, 
As it opened to the sun.” 

Very flower-like the little singer looks, with 
her dark Florentine eyes sparkling like dew-drops, 
and her hair curling tendrilwise round the warm 
rich coloring of her face. 

“If you’re a flower, Malgherita (Margaret), 
it’s too bad of you to sell your sisters. And is 
Maso [Tommy] a flower too?” 

“No; he’s the wind, which shakes the flowers 
in passing,” says she, as the ragged little madcap 
pounces upon her from behind, with an impish 
laugh. 

This Italian flower market, with its dazzling 
sunshine, heaped-up nosegays, and groups of tiny 
brown faces and bare limbs, recalls to me the 
child flower sellers in the temples of Burmah and 
Siam; and if these European bouquets are less 
gorgeous than those of the East, the little Nicolos 
and Giulias around me are quite as picturesque as 
either Burman, Shan, or Siamese. 

Meanwhile Malgherita, while defending herself 
against her brother’s playful attacks, mischiev- 
ously adds two lines to her impromptu: 


“And the wind, it shakes my petals, 
Ceasing not till day is done.” 


“Then I must hold my flowers tight, or Master 
Wind may blow them away,” I reply, choosing a 
bunch; and as I throw down a silver lira (20 
cents), and turn away, the girl’s musical “ Vi né 
ringrazio, signore” (1 thank you for it, sir), comes 
floating after me, D. K 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


NE of the conspicuous features of this year’s 
fashions is the wide, long, flowing sleeves, 
called Oriental or Jewess sleeves. They are seen 
not only on long cloaks, but on short wraps as 
well, and quite as often without any wrap what- 
ever, the sleeves themselves representing the ab- 
sent garment. On a gown of black moiré silk, 
for instance, made with a medium long cuirass 
waist, there are two quite long scarfs of black 
lace, finely pleated, fastened on each shoulder by 
a bow of narrow ribbon. The same idea is re- 
peated in thin summer dresses, the sleeves being 
always of the same color, and, if practicable, of 
the same material as the dress. In general, 
sleeves are only full on the upper part, and in 
varying degrees. Slender women will derive both 
pleasure and profit from sleeves considerably 
puffed at the top and close at the lower end. 
There should not be a very decided puff on the 
sleeves of bodices made of thick stuffs. The puff 
is sometimes single, sometimes divided at the mid- 
dle. Other full sleeves are simply pleated into 
the armhole, and gathered to a wristband at the 
lower end. For a dressy toilette of a thin fabric 
the sleeve often consists of a single deep puff ex- 
tending from the shoulder to the elbow, and ter- 
minating in a narrow heading above two ruffles 
of lace. A pretty novelty is a sleeve cut full at 
the top and set on with a shirred heading an inch 
or an inch and a quarter deep, forming a fan on 
the shoulder. 
Several new fabrics have been brought out for 
this summer, one of which is silk sheeting, as 











soft and as light as foulard, but glossier, An- 
other is old-fashioned muslin, with so-called hand- 
painted designs of soft tints. Still another is 
Saxony piece lace, white, made by machinery, but 
of unrivalled richness of design and delicacy of 
mesh, Skirts of this lace are made up over light- 
colored summer silks. The same lace comes in 
bands for trimming the sides of skirts and for 
revers of corsages; it is also used for edging 
white muslin fichus, which are popular with both 
high and low throated bodices, Of insertions of 
this white lace, used in alternation with ribbon, 
high-necked, full-sleeved corsages are made, to be 
worn with various skirts. Another new lace—a 
thick lace—is point de Géne, which is used in 
flat bands for the sides of skirts, revers and bre- 
telles of corsages, and turned-back cuffs, 

Skirts of white Saxony lace or of black Chan- 
tilly lace frequently form part of toilettes which 
are completed by a Directoire coat of light silk, 
changeable, or plain, or strewn with small flow- 
ers. The fronts of the coat extend about two 
inches beyond the waist, the sides form a short 
basque, and the back forms are prolonged in coat 
tails, which hang to the lower edge of the lace 
skirt. The revers of the front are faced with a 
different silk. The sleeves are plain, with two 
rows of thickly shirred lace forming a cuff at the 
edge. In exceptional cases the sleeves are of the 
lace of which the skirt is made. 

Many of the new fabrics, and especially border- 
ed pattern dresses, are accompanied by a sash to 
match, specially woven, with the border wide at 
one edge and narrow at the other, and bordered 
ends. The sash is considered the special feature 
of Empire dresses, made with a full crossed corsage 
and straight skirt shirred at the waist. Charm- 
ing toilettes of this type are made of silk grena- 
dine with flowered borders, which is also one of 
this summer’s new fabrics. All opposition to 
straight skirts is vanishing by degrees, and dra- 
peries are rapidly disappearing. 

Straight skirts predominate among women of 

fashion and elegance, and the Empire dress is 
taking the lead. The designation Empire, how- 
ever, is to some extent misleading, for our skirt 
of the present is by no means that of the dress 
worn from 1800 to 1810, which was rather scant 
and entirely flat, and unsupported at the back of 
the waist. Our skirt, on the contrary, is amply 
full, though also hung in straight folds. Soft 
clinging fabrics are principally used, which hang 
in handsome natural folds. The skirt is shirred 
at the waist in most cases; wide-striped fabrics 
are pleated in broad pleats, and some plain fab- 
rics are finely pleated or accordion-pleated. The 
finely pleated skirts will be more used than either 
of the other two for thin summer fabrics, As I 
believe I have mentioned in a former letter, the 
modern Empire waist is not actually short, but 
is made to appear short by the wide girdle of 
folds, under which the fulness of the bodice dis- 
appears, But as there are many to whom this 
short-waisted appearance is unbecoming, the long 
waist is considered quite as fashionable, with a 
twisted ribbon belt, which is knotted, and hangs 
in two long floating ends on the skirt. Indeed 
it is quite possible to find something charming 
and becoming for every style of face and figure, 
every age and every social position, in our present 
composite styles, which are composed of ideas 
borrowed from every costume worn for a century 
past. I will cite a few toilettes which may be 
regarded in the light of models to imitate, or as 
themes to vary upon, One, a toilette for a young 
matron, is of plain pearl gray veloutine with bro- 
cade in pearl gray and black. The full gathered 
skirt is of plain gray silk. The bodice is also of 
veloutine. The plain back is laced from top to 
bottom, and terminates in a jabot basque; the 
fronts are rounded out @ la vierge, and gathered 
at the upper and lower edges, the upper edge ter- 
minating in a heading, which rests against a high- 
necked guimpe made of the brocade. The close- 
fitting sleeves are of brocade, and are trimmed 
up to the elbow with a puff, which is pleated at 
its upper edge and turned back at the lower. 
This puff is of veloutine, and slashed from top to 
bottom to show the brocade sleeve between. A 
narrow half-girdle of fine silver links coming from 
under the arms seems to confine the fulness of 
the corsage at the waist, and the high standing 
collar is made of silver links to match. The bon- 
net worn with this costume is of black Neapol- 
itan, lined with black velvet and trimmed with 
poppies. 

A toilette for a young girl is of forget-me-not 
blue wool veiling. The skirt is accordion-pleat- 
ed. The bodice is pleated likewise, and attached 
to a yoke, which is embroidered in blue upon 
blue; it has Oriental sleeves, not very long, pleat- 
ed like the skirt, and slashed, showing a close 
under-sleeve embroidered to match the yoke. A 
sash of forget-me-not blue crépe de Chine encir- 
cles the waist, and hangs in two long fringed ends 
on the skirt. The straw shepherdess hat has a 
flat crown covered with sprays of forget-me-nots. 

All round hats are very large, those of lace 
being even larger than the straw hats. The brim 
is dented here or there, most often in the mid- 
dle of the front, where it forms a groove. Large 
black lace round hats are frequently edged with 
drooping black lace. Straw hats are literally 
heaped with flowers. Never have there been so 
many flowers worn as this year. In slender gar- 
lands they edge the brim inside or outside, in 
thick clusters they are piled on the crown, and 
in long sprays they straggle about the brim in 
studied negligence. Many wreaths are in a gam- 
ut of greens, varying from pale lettuce green to 
the deeper tints of foliage and unopened buds. 
Milliners and dress-makers seem to be striving to 
outdo each other in ingenuity in this our Exposi- 
tion year. 

An effort has been made to restore white col- 


-lars and cuffs, but they have not regained the 


ground which they formerly held. They are re- 
placed by colored lingerie to match the dress. 
For example, in a prune-colored India silk with 








large figures in gray-blue the corsage opens on 
a high pleated guimpe of gray-blue silk muslin, 
and the sleeves are ornamented with deep pleat- 
ed bands of the same. For thin summer dresses 
of muslin, lawn, and printed cottons, plain cotton 
muslin is used to match either the ground or the 
figure of the dress. A deep pleated band of the 
colored muslin is turned back at the high neck 
and the edge of the sleeves, falling back loosely 
on the dress: to be seen in its perfection this 
style requires youth, beauty, and a flawless neck. 
On warm summer days corsages will be worn 
which are open at both front and back of the 
neck, with a high light chemisette underneath, A 
plain silk corsage is ornamented with a shirred 
plastron of embroidered silk muslin, a white 





ground with small colored flowers, which is 
framed in bands of black Chantilly lace; the 
lace is carried in bretelles down the back, and 
on the front, below the waist, spreads into two 
wide scarf ends. EMMELINE RayMonp. 





SUMMER HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


_— picturesque hat, called the Orpheus, is 
of black Neapolitan braid, with the brim 
opening wide above the forehead and filled in 
with a twisted band and bow of pale blue ribbon 
that rests on the hair. The flat crown is covered 
by loops of the pale blue ribbon and a wreath of 
ivy leaves, with long tendrils falling over the hair 
at the back. Pink blossoms are placed in front 
of the wreath. 





YACHTING GOWNS. 

ERGE, flannels, and washing silks, either plain 

or striped, are the materials used for yachting 

gowns, and their colors are red, white, and blue, 
either singly or in combinations of any two, or of 
all three of these colors together; yellow is also 
added occasionally in stripes with dark blue; and 
there are new shades of light blue, used either 
with stripes of a darker tone or with white. We 
give on page 449 illustrations of new yachting 
gowns, furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs. 
John Redfern & Sons, which show many of the 
picturesque features that are in favor this season, 
such as the Directoire coat with broad revers, the 
princesse back and side breadths, the shirt-waist 
with shield bosom, the belted blouse with revers, 
the Zouave jack«t, and also the pretty tricolor 
gown worn by the Princess of Wales on board 
the royal yacht. 

Navy blue and white Isle of Wight serges are 
combined in the gown marked Fig. 1, and gray 
twilled silk is used for the vest. The Directoire 
jacket is of blue serge, has square pocket flaps 
on the sides, large white serge Incroyable revers 
and cuffs, and large pearl buttons. The blue 
skirt is very slightly draped, and shows a great 
deal of white on the right side, with a large an- 
chor embroidered in blue near the foot. A linen 
collar and chemisette with blue foulard scarf. 
White serge cap with blue band and visor. Gray 
Suéde gloves. 

The white serge gown, Fig. 2, is for a very 
young lady, and is made with princesse breadths 
in the back and on the sides. The front of the 
waist has a Pompadour square effect at the top, 
with fulness added over the bust, and gathered 
again under the pointed belt. Pale blue serge is 
used for the bands of trimming, or else they 
may be of bright red serge; white wool braid 
is set onin rows. Tle white tarpaulin sailor hat 
has a band and binding of pale blue or of red 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3 represents a tasteful gown, with a dark 
blue serge skirt in straight pleats, and a jacket 
of the same, which does not meet in front, but 
is open from the shoulders down, and has a turn- 
ed-over velvet collar that extends down the sides 
like revers. Fancy-striped silk lines the jacket, 
and it is trimmed with gilt braid. The linen 
shirt-waist has a stiff pleated shield-shaped front 
and English collar precisely like those worn by 
men. The sailor-knotted tie is pale blue foulard 
dotted with red, and the black straw hat has a 
band of red, white, and blue ribbon. Gold braid 
is set down the front pleats of the skirt, and 
made into anchors at the foot. 

The material chosen by the Princess of Wales 
for the rather elaborate gown, Fig. 4, is navy 
blue serge with revers of white moiré on the 
jacket fronts, and bands of it laid down the sides 
of the skirt on white serge, to which rows of 
paler blue and red braid are added, making a 
tri-colored dress. The waist is the conventional 
shape, with pointed white serge vest and shorter 
Directoire jacket. The large and small buttons 
are of silver, with anchors upon them. Blue 
tarpaulin sailor hat, with white ribbon edged with 
red, and small wrought flag on the front. 

A gay and pretty gown, Fig. 5, has a scarlet 
Zouave jacket and sash of serge with a blue 
serge skirt and a blouse of soft white flannel or 
erépon or nuns’ veiling, or else of washing silk. 
Gold cord edges the jacket and ornaments its 
curves and corners. Spun silk fisherman’s cap 
of blue and red, with a little brim, like a turban. 
This design is also made of white flannel quite 
plain or else striped, with a blue or scarlet jacket 
and sash. 

An odd little gown with a great air of comfort, 
shown at Fig. 6, has a navy blue serge skirt hung 
in large pleats over a foundation skirt of mohair. 
The blouse is of blue and yellow striped flannel, 
made in the new way, with wide revers of the 
blue serge opening over a shirt-like chemisette 
of white linen, or flannel, or washing silk, with a 
turned-over collar and a yellow foulard cravat. 
The sash is of flannel to match the blouse, but 
this sash and blouse may also be made of wash- 
ing silk in any gay-colored stripes. Straw sailor 
hat, with blue and yellow fisherman’s cap of spun 





silk on the crown, 











SELECTING A SUMMER 
RESORT. 

\ J HEN the first sultry day of the season lays 

its warm grasp on the dweller in the city, 
his thoughts turn longingly to the cool shades of 
the mountain or the bracing breezes of the shore. 
Similarly the thoughts of the country landlord 
or the small farmer turn lovingly and longingly 
to the city resident. Each expresses himself 
through some advertising medium, and the sea- 
son begins, 

No country can offer more varied resources to 
the seeker after pleasure than our own. The 
grand fishing lakes, the sea-girt towns and islands 
of Maine, the mountains of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, the rocky coasts of Massachusetts and 
adjacent islands, the lakes and mountains of the 
Empire State, the Pennsylvania hills and Jersey 
breakers, and the lakes, wooded mountains, and 
grand parks of the far West, offer limitless de- 
lights to the traveller. 

The popular resorts, with their gay hotels and 
complete equipments, are within the reach of the 
well-to-do. No finger-post is needed to point the 
way to these. But it is unwise to conclude that 
the gayeties of summer life are not to be found 
outside these prescribed limits. An overflowing 
purse and a merry heart are not necessary com- 
plements of each other. The cheerful, busy work- 
er whose vacation time is limited has more than 
an equal chance with the wealthy idler of spend- 
ing a satisfactory season of recreation. The army 
of people of fine tastes and moderate means is in 
the majority, and for these we write. 

Newspaper advertisements of summer resorts 
taken without credentials are seldom satisfacto- 
ry, though they may assist one. The advertiser 
knows that his city boarders will crave fresh 
fruits and vegetables, milk and butter, and no 
doubt intending to offer them if circumstances 
permit, he advertises the same in the stereotyped 
but fascinating phrases with which we are all fa- 
miliar. There should be fishing, driving, and 
beautiful scenery at the mountains ; good bath- 
ing, boating, and a convenient beach at the shore. 
Therefore, though the fish be all minnows, the 
roads full of ten-year-old “ thank-you-ma’ams,” 
and the house three dusty miles from the pebble- 
paved beach, the web is woven in alluring phrases, 
the dweller in the city is caught, and at the close 
of the season the landlord’s pocket-book is the 
only satisfied party to the transaction. 

If in selecting a summer home the seeker bears 
in mind a few facts which he should have learn- 
ed from the experience of previous seasons, he 
may reasonably expect to find the refreshment 
and relaxation which he desires. In the first 
place, let him make up his mind as to the im- 
perative needs, the things which he cannot do 
without, and let him not expect to find in one 
spot all the good things of city and country life. 
It is doubtless useless to look for elegant rooms, 
city table and conveniences, and enchanting scen- 
ery at a moderate price, within easy reach of the 
city. These attractions may appear together in 
the circulars, but seldom elsewhere. If you must 
be near the city, remember that rents are dearer 
and space more valuable than in the remote dis- 
tricts, and you must pay accordingly. If you 
must have mountain air, and cannot afford to 
patronize the large hotels, do not expect to find 
the elegancies of life in the farmer’s house. You 
may find something much better. Try to keep 
your main object in mind. Estimate beforehand 
what you may reasonably expect, and be satis- 
fied when it is found. 

There are certain requisites on which you may 
and should insist. Rooms of fair size, comfort- 
able beds, cleanliness of table and household ap- 
pointments, and wholesome and abundant food 
are necessary. It is much wiser to state prefer- 
ences and make provision for anything in the 
line of food and service which you especially de- 
sire before the final arrangements have been 
made, as concessions are more readily granted 
then than later. A fair, thoroughly understood 
bargain is desirable, as it prevents fault-finding 
on both sides. 

The columns of the leading dailies, or the taste- 
ful circulars issued of late by the leading rail- 
road companies, will furnish you a great variety 
of locations and addresses from which to choose. 
Or, if you find no address in a favored locality, a 
line to the postmaster, indicating clearly your 
requirements, and asking addresses of some of 
his towns- people who receive summer guests, 
will often result in satisfactory arrangements. 

By all means form a party if you are going to 
a quiet place. It is, of course, better to go with 
friends if possible. But ordinary acquaintances, 
of whose kindliness and courtesy you are assured, 
will generally furnish you a pleasanter circle than 
the chance occupants of a boarding-house. And 
when this matter has been arranged, economy of 
time and money demands imperatively that some 
wise and thoughtful member of the party be sent 
out as a pioneer to visit the place and investigate 
the surroundings of your proposed home. This 
is of first importance, unless the distance is too 
great to warrant the trip. Some charming, un- 
pretentious spot, unknown to the traveller or the 
advertiser, is often discovered by the pioneer, 
and becomes the scene of many summers’ de- 
lights. It is not to be supposed that the chosen 
place will be absolutely free from annoyances 
of any sort, but one may avoid some inconveni- 
ences by bringing articles from home, and cheer- 
fully submit to those which are inevitable. 

Lastly, if possible, make an ear/y choice. Land- 
lords are more pliable, and the best accommoda- 
tions more readily obtained, early in the season. 
The pleasures of anticipation are also more ex- 
tended when one can say, with confidence, “ We 
have rooms engaged at Grassmere for the first 
week in August”; and a large share of comfort 
is sacrificed by postponing the decision so long 
that the question, where shall we go? becomes a 











nightmare. 
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PEGGY’S HAND. 
BY CHRISTINE CHAPLIN BRUSH. 


T is the baby’s hand I sing: 

The baby’s hand. So small a thing 
Needs but a little song, you say; 
A few sweet words that slip away 
On sweet notes, falling one by one, 
And then the little song is done. 


Think you a breath will serve to sing 
The little dimpled dainty thing? 

If every apple bloom took heart, 

And to the music lent a part, 

If every leaf upon the tree 

Should tremble into melody 

With summer wind and meadow rill, 
And birds should twitter, pipe, and trill, 
Yet when the evening shadows fell, 
There would be more than half to tell. 


A little song! My love would reach 
The sweetest words of English speech, 
And finding every one amiss, 

Blend all sweet words in one warm kiss. 


Sometimes with heavy heart I go 
About my household tasks, and slow 
Tears hurt my eyes. Ah, then I creep 
Where little Peggy lies asleep ; 

The white sweet blossom of her hand 
I kiss as there in tears I stand. 

Tell me the secret of that power 
That sends me singing for an hour. 
The laying on of hands—I see 

The meaning of that mystery. 


I sing the baby’s hand; and yet 

I surely never would forget 

The baby’s mouth, the baby’s smile. 

I know I’d sooner miss a mile 

Of flower-white meadows in the sun, 
With lace of grasses overspun ; 

For daisies blossom every year ; 

Next spring her smile may not be here. 


I sing the baby’s hand. But stay! 
For know you not that on the way 

I pass the baby’s silken hair, 

Ruffled by breezes here and there? 

To me ’twould little wonder be 

To catch a breath of melody: 

What wind would seek for fairer strings 
To give its soul of music wings ? 


What mortal lips could be so near 
And leave unkissed the baby’s ear, 
Untouched the dimple that lurks in 
The tiny, rounded, fragrant chin ? 

And underneath the chin—ah! there 
Lie kisses all unseen as air. 

Yet there I know they are, as true 

As they in clouds like white moth flew. 


Ah, Peggy Sunshine, dear thou art, 
Best of the treasures of my heart. 
The patter of thy little feet 

I know not from my own heart beat. 
Ah, baby dear, if this be true, 

That all the love I have for you 

Is but a hint whereby I guess 

At God’s unmeasured tenderness, 
Then every soul of every race, 
Guided by Love, will find Love’s place. 
For reads it not in Holy Writ, 

“He seeketh till he findeth it”? 

I will be glad at heart, and trust, 

If Love creates, redeem Love must. 


But ’tis the baby’s hand I sing. 

On, little song! Upon the wing 

Of rhyme and music flutter fast. 

For now the day is nearly past; 

And know’st thou not at set of sun 
Thy little singing must be done? 

For then begins the song that seems 
To lure her to her happiest dreams— 
A drowsy measure, soft and slow, 

Of little waves that come and go; 

A merry measure, low and light, 

Of “lammies” tinkling home at night. 
Ah, oft I’ve sung in tender tone, 

Her little hand within my own, 

While her white eyelids softly sank 
Like white lambs on a violet bank. 


Alas! the evening chimes are rung; 
Her little hand is half unsung. 

You sigh; you think the little song 
By many a word and note too long. 
Poor dull of heart! what would you do 
If I should sing the baby through ? 





ONE MORE IMPORTUNATE. 
BY LOUISE STOCKTON. 


ARTHA CLARKSON, the widow of a fish- 
erman on the Jersey coast, told me the 
greater part of this story. It has always seemed 
to me full of significance, especially to women, 
who, more than men, lack the dramatic power of 
putting themselves into another’s place. For this 
reason we fail to help each other as we might if 
we understood how the long unbroken pull of 
dejection and misery wears out even the desire 
for the better. If the rising sun renews only the 
monotony of deprivation, if it sets upon days made 
of negations, what avails the sun to us? There 
are those of us who can fight better than we 
can endure, and by whom violent suffering is 
preferred to sive misery. And it would be 
well if we would understand how to go out and 
help the ones who are in this plight, knowing 
that the great fact to recognize is that these are 
the victims who will never come asking for succor. 
The story concerned Agnes Jerome. When it 
begins, Agnes was about thirty years old, and un- 





der many troubles had grown worn and wearv. 
While she was still a young girl she had married | 


against the advice of her family, and her conse- 
quent unhappiness ought to have satisfied the 
most revengeful in it. If her husband had justi- 
fied her faith in him, and she had prospered, she 
might have been forgiven, but she was so persist- 
ently wretched that it was uncomfortable to even 
think of her. Her brother resented being called 
upon to go bail for her husband, her sisters did not 
like their servants to see her forlorn figure com- 
ing into the house; she always had the aspect 
of a beggar, they said; and indeed this was true ; 
but it was not of them she was forever craving 
help, it was of life, of death, of the Lord in hea- 
ven, sometimes of the devil himself. 

In the first years of her marriage she used to 
think she would be happy if only Barney would 
reform; then she despaired of his reformation, 
because all their surroundings were so abject. 
They had lost their comfortable home, and were 
living in a back room in a lodging-house. In the 
morning she used to get up and boil her coffee 
over a smoky little oil lamp, in a tin cup, while 
Barney was still asleep.. As she sat eating dry 
bread and drinking poor coffee, wrapped in a 
shawl, because the people below-stairs kept the 
heat turned down until their rooms were warmed, 
she used to think that if anything would excuse 
a man for living in saloons it was the alternative 
of living in a room such as her own. She did not 
realize that Barney cared nothing for the dreari- 
ness of his home. He never thought of it except 
as a place where there was a bed to sleep upon, 
and where possibly something to eat could be 
obtained. If he came home late at night and 
found his wife sewing, he was satisfied, because 
it was evident that she had work, and there would 
be some money ; if he found her asleep, he said 
little, because he was always sleepy and stupid, 
and he didn’t want to be talked to by her. If he 
had any treasures to which his heart or thoughts 
turned, they were not in his home. He never 
abused Agnes—that is, he never struck her—but 
he never thought himself responsible for her pri- 
vations, her hunger, sufferings, or mortifications. 
They were both poor, and that was all there was 
of it. If the landlady turned them out-of-doors 
he expected Agnes to find a new shelter, and this 
she had to do, because no one would have trusted 
him for the rent of a room. And if people had 
known how entirely penniless and destitute she 
always was when she sought a new home, no one 
would have let her in. But she had some bravery 
and the breeding of a lady, and her gentle man- 
ners carried her over many hard places. And 
she sank lower and lower, until she was quite out 
of sight, and this was comfortable for her rela- 
tions. To have a skeleton in the closet is bad 
enough, but one in the front hall is worse. 

After a time Barney disappeared. Agnes ex- 
pected him back day by day, but le did not come, 
and she began to hope he was dead. It seemed 
so much better to think of him as asleep in a 
quiet grave than wandering drunken about the 
streets. She sewed very constantly in these days, 
and as she could keep, use, and manage what she 
earned, she was able to rent a room with a stove 
in it, and now and then cook herself a little cheap 
meat. But the long hours of cheerless toil, the 
want of fresh air and ventilation, brought on a 
slow fever, and she had to go to a hospital. Here 
she lay for several weeks until she was discharged 
as cured. And she was cured of the fever, but 
she was a sick, suffering woman when she went 
feebly out of the hospital gate and stood at the 
street corner waiting fora car. She did not know 
where to go. She had three dollars in her pock- 
et, given her by two of’ the nurses, but that was 
a small capital upon which to start in life again. 
And indeed she did not care much where she went 
if only she could get somewhere where she could 
lie down. Her limbs were stiff; she had a pain 
in her back, and her brain seemed tired and slug- 
gish. As she stood on the corner she read a pla- 
card on the wall advertising an excursion to the 
sea-shore. For one dollar one person could go 
and return. As Agnes read this she half smiled. 
For a convalescent to go to the sea-shore was a 
proper and usual thing to do. And it occurred 
to her that she would best go. She would fora 
dollar have two long rides, and she would see the 
ocean, breathe the air, The very thought rested 
and inspired her, and when the street car came 
along she got into it with some spirit, making up 
her mind where to go for lodgings for the night. 

Early the next morning she went to the wharf, 
bought her ticket, and crossed by the ferry to the 
railroad station. It was a clear sunny morning 
in early summer, and the river was all freshness 
and glitter, and the islands which lay in the mid- 
dle of it were green and beautiful. The trees 
hung over, looking into the water, and the gulls 
sailed ahead of the boat. To be in the midst of 
people bent upon a holiday, to be in motion and 
out in the air, and so be going somewhere, made 
Agnes feel as though she were out of her mind, 
and that she must pinch herself, and make sure 
her sensations were normal. 

But after she had been in the train for an hour 
her excitement wore away, and she sank into her 
usual depression, yet not into her usual quiescent 
mood. She had during her illness bound herself 
to a certain task, and she meant now to perform 
it. In the night this had come to her—that the 
time, the opportunity, had now arrived, and this 
thing was to be done. It was no new thought. 
Before she was ill it had been a poor comfort 
lying ahead, and in the hospital she had silently 
reflected upon it day aud night. The only ques- 
tion was how she should do it. She knew how 
much trouble and gossip there always was in the 
miserable houses where she must live, and she 
also knew that if she died in one of them, and the 
alarm was spread, and the police and the coroner 
called in, that her history would be canvassed, 
and her family hear it all. And she also thought 
of the people who might keep the house in which 
she should die, and that they might find it a loss 
to have a lodger kill herself in one of their rooms. 

But to drown herself in the sea, and to be 





swept out into the waste of waters, and only God 
and the angels know-—that contented her, and 
took away all her perplexities ; because when one 
has an imagination and comprehension of details 
and some thought of others, it is not entirely easy 
to decide upon how it is best to die, there always 
being some complex difficulties in the matter. 
Being a woman, she had naturally thought of poi- 
son, but it is not easy to select a poison. Agnes 
did not want to die in torture; the very thought 
of this was horrible to her. She had suffered so 
much that she thought of death as a relief, and 
to make it another agony was impossible. But 
if she did this thing she wanted to do it surely, 
to make no mistake; and who can be sure of a 
narcotic? She had known of more than one mis- 
erable creature who by force and the skill of doc- 
tors had been brought back to life. Her escape 
should not thus be hindered. To shoot or to 
hang herself was impossible to her. But to go 
away silently and quietly and trouble no one, that 
seemed to her a most fitting and proper thing to 
do. She did not know that Pliny had said before 
her that it is a proof of the goodness of Heaven 
that while life has but one entrance, it has many 
exits, but she thought of it often and often. 

And so, having come to the end of all she knew, 
and seeing nothing before her, she believed that 
the time had come for her departure, and she 
went on to her destined place without any des- 
perate feeling whatever. There was perhaps no 
one on the excursion who was more quiet than 
Agnes; and she even smiled, being amused be- 
cause she had in her pocket a return ticket. She 
was noticed by every one near her as being so 
forlornly unlike the others; she was alone, and, 
it was easy to see, was both poor and sick. But 
no one guessed how tranquil and content she 
was, feeling as she did that sleep was awaiting 
her. As for the hereafter, she had no fear what- 
ever, being quite sure that her Father knew how 
wretched was her life and how useless. In some 
other world there might be both happiness and 
work for her, and to it she would go. 

When she reached the sea-shore she stopped 
at a store, bought some bread, and then wandered 
away by herself, and all day she staid down on 
the beach, and watched the tide go out and then 
comein. The sky shone over it all, and the fresh 
winds blew on her thin and sunken cheeks; but 
no one disturbed her, and the day was quiet and 
very sacred to her. It was not a hasty leave that 
she was taking of life, and she could not be sorry 
to be gone, although it was bitter, bitter to feel 
that she must do it, when there were so many 
happy people who would awake with the morning. 
And she also remembered that not one of them 
would think of her. Poor indeed was the place 
she held in life, there being not one to miss her, 
or to ask her not to go. 


In the late twilight some boys ran past the 
little house where Martha Clarkson lived, and 
stopped just long enough to call in that Jim had 
been out and brought a woman in. Mrs. Clark- 
son laid down the match she had lighted, put 
back the chimney on the lamp, and went out to 
the light-house where Jim was on duty. She 
found a group of men—some from the life-saving 
station, some fishermen—and the light-house 
keeper standing around the body of a woman 
who was lying on the ground, and Jim, her son, 
was among them, still in his wet clothing. Mar- 
tha Clarkson pushed her way through the little 
group and looked down on Agnes. Truly she 
was a most pitiful object. Her dripping gar- 
ments clung to her meagre figure, her hands fell 
away limp on the ground, her hair clung to her 
face, and her eyes were partly open—sightless, 
unmeaning eyes. Poverty—poverty and trouble 
lay there embodied; and it made the heart of 
the old woman ache. She had borne many griefs, 
yet she had never thought of anything but of liv- 
ing through them. In her family the men might 
perish out at sea, but the women died in their 
beds, waiting until death came for them. 

“T saw her go in,” said Jim. “She looked 
around first, but she didn’t see me, and she took 
off her bonnet and held it in her hand, and walked 
right down into the water. The tide was about 
in, but it was quiet, you know, and any of us 
could have stood up and langhed at it. But she 
went down all of a sudden, when it wasn’t up to 
her waist. She didn’t throw herself over, but a 
wave just took her off her feet, and down she 
went. When I got out after her I was afeared 
I wouldn’t find her, but I saw her face once, and 
then I knowed where to look.” 

“Tt didn’t do any good,” said the light-house 
keeper ; “she’s swallowed her last drink of water.” 

“Who says so?” asked Martha. And when 
she heard that Doctor Shields had, she looked 
around for him, and then said, in a loud, clear 
voice, that Doctor Shields’s opinions were like 
dreams, and should be taken contrary. And 
with that she had Agnes carried into the light- 
house, and she and the life-saving guards went 
to work, and after a while poor Agnes opened 
her eyes, and saw the same world to which she 
had vainly tried to say farewell. 

As there was nowhere else to take her that 
night, Mrs. Clarkson took her home to her house, 
and made her comfortable. She went in through 
the night very often and looked at Agnes, who 
slept like a child ; and in the morning Mrs. Clark- 
son began to nurse Agnes. She already was in- 
terested in her because it was Jim and she who 
had restored her to life, and day by day she tried 
to strengthen and nourish her. Agnes accepted 
all that was done for her. Never was any one 
more passive. She did not understand what else 
to do. She had so parted with life that it now 
eluded her, and she could not catch hold of it 
again; and moreover, she was very inert, and af- 
ter a time it was found that her right arm was 
stiffened, so that she moved it with difficulty. 

All summer she staid with Martha. How could 
she break away and depart when there was noone 
to whom she could go? She could not work, and 





as for starving, of that she had had enough- 
And Martha was glad to keep her. She could 
sew, even with her stiff arm, better than Martha 
could, and she pleased and entertained them all. 
Jim came home every day, because the house was 
more alive with this gentle creature in it; and the 
boy of the family loved her stories next to sail- 
ing. She taught Hiram—this boy—to read when 
winter came; and now, indeed, they were glad to 
have her company, shut in as they so often were 
that stormy year. 

In the spring Jim was drowned. He lost his 
life at last saving others; and when Agnes, weep- 
ing with Martha, cried out that there was nothing 
she could do for one who had done so much for 
her—because Agnes was now reconciled to life, 
and at rest—Martha took her in her arms, and 
begged and implored her to turn the boy from 
thoughts of the sea. It had swallowed her hus- 
band and taken her son, and she could not give 
it all that was left to her. 

And after this Agnes gave herself to this work 
—to keep the boy from the ocean. But it was 
the teaching of water to run up hill. The blood 
of fishermen and sailors coursed through his veins ; 
all the traditions of his life were of ships, and the 
very stories his mother told had the salt of the 
sea in them. He drew his brows together and 
looked sullen when the women asked him to keep 
out of the boats; and many a night he climbed 
from his window and went fishing alone. 

But at last Agnes discovered that next to the 
sea Hiram loved machinery, and she set herself 
to making him love it better. She said no more 
against the sailor, but turned all her thought and 
words to machinery. She bought a Natural Phi- 
losophy, and together the two studied mechanics 
and everything else the book contained, so they 
clearly understood it. They also made a paste- 
board locomotive, and when they were perplexed 
they went together to the railroad, and the engi- 
neers showed them whatever they asked about. 
And so it came at last that Hiram had a situa- 
tion on the road, and he became an engineer, and 
then perfected the invention that has made him 
rich, But the idea of the invention came from 
Agnes, because once when working on the paste- 
board model they made a mistake, and she recti- 
fied it on a hint given her by sewing-machines. 
It was this hint that Hiram afterward applied 
and worked upon, 

And so Agnes grew to rejoice in her life, hav- 
ing Hiram to save for his mother, and both of 
them to love and to serve. Hiram was a good 
son to the two women, and when his mother died, 
he and Agnes went to Russia together, and from 
there to China, and she was proud of his prosper- 
ity, and he was full of interest in everything, and 
never failed in his tender affection for her, and 
the good times he had she shared with him, 

Of Barney Jerome there came no news at all, 
and it is probable, had Agnes succeeded in leav- 
ing this world when she meant to do so, she might 
have found him already arrived in the other. So 
it was well she staid here and had some of the 
peace and happiness the earth can give, and was 
rid of him. 





THE WOMEN’S UNION. 
BY JANE MEADE WELCH. 


LARGE, square, old-fashioned brick house, 

blushing all over in the May sunshine in its 
vivid new coat of red paint; coaches and street 
cars depositing their loads of chattering, laughing 
women, who troop up the elm-shaded walk and 
over the threshold of the open doorway. This 
old-time house, formerly one of the historic 
homes of Buffalo, is now, according to the gold 
letters over the lintel, The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Next door to it is the 
Working-boys’ Home, and diagonally opposite is 
the new forty-thousand-dollar building of the 
Women’s Christian Association. The neighbor- 
hood is Niagara Square, where is the late ex- 
President Fillmore’s former residence ; for this is 
an aristocratic section of the town, the Washing- 
ton Square of Buffalo, which is fast becoming 
the philanthropic centre of a city that boasts of 
having given the country two of its twenty-three 
Presidents, and a Presidenta as young, tactful, 
and charming as was gracious Dolly Madison. 

Suppose we follow into No. 25 Niagara Square 
all these pretty women, in their new spring gowns 
and bonnets, joining them in the jubilee they are 
about to make on the occasion of the Fifth An- 
niversary of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, a “wooden wedding,” which is 
not only the regular annual meeting, when all 
the secretaries of committees read their reports, 
but a day which celebrates deliverance from debt, 
the payment of the last dollar on the mortgage. 
What wonder that president, directors, members, 
and the guests present from twelve sister unions, 
stretching from Maine to California, look happy, 
for the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Buffalo, with its membership roll of 
about one thousand, now owns, clear of all en- 
cumbrances, and in the heart of this great, grow- 
ing, commercial city, a property valued at thirty 
thousand dollars ! 

But for what mighty enterprise or enterprises 
do its mystic letters, W. E. I. U., stand? By 
what right has it taken possession at once of 
this fine old building and the hearts of Buffalo- 
nians? For what great deeds does its five years’ 
existence stand ? 

Curious enough is it, that in a day when all 
sorts of social and philanthropic questions are, 
in Mrs. Browning’s words, being “shaken from 
the crease,” the world at large has heard so little 
of the educational and industrial union move- 
ment among women,a movement entirely non- 
sectarian, ethical, and with aims as wide-spread- 
ing as humanity itself. 

One dollar a year will make any woman a 
member of The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, the avowed purpose of which is “to 
increase fellowship among women, in order to 
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promote the best practical methods for securing 
their educational, industrial, and social advance- 
ment.” 

Under the stairway in the vine-clad bay-win- 
dow of the wide hall of the Buffalo Union is the 
superintendent’s desk. On one corner is a pile 
of hand-books of the union, tiny booklets, that 
will fit the smallest purse, and yet give a tabu- 
lated list of all the various classes, committees, 
and lectures. On another corner is a pile of the 
last annual reports, and near by one or two or 
more petitions, which every entering member is 
asked to sign, for the purpose of promoting some 
municipal or legislative reform. 

The superintendent has a busy life every day 
of the seven, for, in addition to her routine work, 
requests of members, and a large daily mail, she 
must keep a sharp lookout toward the door on 
which the tablet “Walk in” gives encourage- 
ment to every passing stranger. Nearness to the 
Queen’s domain, for just over Niagara River is 
Canada, makes the city of Buffalo especially the 
resort of employment seekers, and already in the 
brief term of its existence the Union has, free of 
charge, found positions for twelve hundred wo- 
men who have filed their applications at this desk, 

On the right of the hall the great solid ma- 
hogany doors open into high-studded double par- 
lors, hung with etchings, first proofs presented by 
friends. In these rooms many of the most cele- 
brated lecturers in the country have been heard, 
and the rostrum is always at the service of any 
good speaker, particularly if his object be re- 
form. Here, for a nominal sum, the poor girl may 
listen to lectures on all sorts of subjects—art, his- 
tory, agg a rg literature, physiology. Here 
monthly eoteries draw together for lecture and 
discussion all the bright womew of the city. 

On the other side of the hall is, first, the direc- 
tors’ office—for the Union is managed by a board 
of thirty-six directors, from among whom the 
officers are chosen—and back of that, beyond the 
great staircase that goes winding up into the 
realms of artists’ studios above, is the free library. 
Over the library mantel hangs a portrait of Mrs, 
Abby Morton Diaz. Let us make a respectful 
pause before this, for Mrs. Diaz is the origi- 
nator of the Union movement, its inspired source 
and guiding star, 

In 1876-7, Mrs. Harriet Cisby started in Bos- 
ton a series of Sunday meetings for women. From 
these, in the latter year, was formed the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union—the 
first in this country. The Buffalo Union, seven 
years later, is the Boston Union’s eldest daughter, 
an aspiring, ambitious offspring, that has out- 
stripped her parent in buying and paying for a 
home of her own. 

On the table in this library are the current 
magazines and daily papers, and the beginnings 
of a fine library. Back of these rooms is a do- 
main dedicated to cookerv. Here the Union is 
making an effort to solve the domestic problem 
by demonstration lessons in cookery; and here 
you may see any winter’s afternoon a white-capped 
cook—who perhaps that very evening is going to 
lead a cotillon—teaching a class of little girls 
from the tenements how to make bread. 

Finally, in the rear of all, we come upon what 
is the great glory of the Union—a large, hard- 
wood finished hall, fitted up with all the appli- 
ances essential to a completely equipped Sargent 
gymnasium. Classes are in session here fror 
Monday morning to Saturday night; and the W. 
E. I. U. counts as one of its chief triumphs the 
having made physical culture fashionable among 
Buffalo women, The teacher—if you can stop to 
listen—will tell you of the backs she has straight- 
ened, the headaches cured, the nervous, idle wo- 
men whom a course in the gymnasium has convert- 
ed into useful, healthful members of society. 

But on this Tuesday, May 14th, the gymnasium 
has taken on another air. Dumb-bells and wands 
stacked up against the side walls are wreathed in 
vines and apple blossoms, from ropes and pulleys 
sway magnolia and lilac boughs, and in place of 
rows of girls in blouses and full trousers, are rows 
of long tables with seats for 100. The menu cards 
are, strange to say in these days when ingenuity 
has wellnigh exhausted itself in designs, “ some- 
thing new.” They are wooden shovels, whereon 
some one of the Union’s many amateur photog- 
raphers has reproduced the exterior of the build- 
ing. Theappropriateness of this symbolism will 
appear later, when a member, rising to respond 
to a toast, recites a parody on “ The House that 
Jack Built.” Lying beside the spades are square 
cards, printed in gold, announcing, among others, 
toasts to 

“The Boston Union,” 

“ Our Sustaining Members,” 

“The Woman Trustee,” 

* Our Woman Journalists,” 

“Our Woman Teachers,” 

“Our Woman Physicians,” 

“ Our Guests.” 

Women who have distinguished themselves in 
these professions are present to respond for their 
orders; Union poets, a goodly galaxy, have cul- 
tivated the Muse in honor of the day; even ab- 
sent workers are remembered. At the close of 
the feast enter, on a silver salver, a pair of wood- 
en sabots, which a “ wooden” rhymester bestows 
upon the president, in token of the shoe-leather 
worn out in the cause of the mortgage fund. 

After luncheon, where the guests represent a 
large proportion of the occupations open to wo- 
men, there is an adjournment to the lecture-room, 
to hear the annual reports and speeches from 
prominent citizens and friends of the Union, ex- 
ercises which occupy the rest of the afternoon 
and evening. 

What wonder that editors, jurists, physicians, 
and business men are always so ready to help this 
organization? In five years, according to these 
official reports, the organization has proved that 
for women, no less than for men, the axiom “in 
union is strength” holds true; that woman is 
proving ber ability to occupy with distinction that 








constantly enlarging sphere which optimists see 
opening before her. No wonder that represent- 
atives of all similar unions, from Boston. to San 
Francisco, are present in person or by proxy, not 
alone to make glad, but to gain from the untir- 
ing, able president, and her indefatigable officers, 
inspiration to make the unions of their own sec- 
tions stand for as much ! 

Here is a partial list of the achievements of the 
Buffalo Union: The protective department has 
collected for friendless women over $6000; it 
has secured a police matron at the station to 
which most of the women who are arrested in 
the city of Buffalo are taken; it has placed two 
efficient women on the Board of Trustees of the 
State Insane Asylum, and has given hearty co- 
operation to all who have tried to secure school 
reform. It has built, organized, and equipped 
the Sargent gymnasium, and, in fact, “given social, 
intellectual, and physical development to women, 
without regard to class, seet, or position.” 

May any city have a women’s union ? 

Yes, assuredly ; and wherever one is started the 
results will be found to be quite as beneficial to 
the rich woman, who pays her annual dues of $1, 
or her sustaining membership fee of $10 a year, 
or her life membership of $50, as to the wage- 
earner, who joins the Union for the sake of its 
educational, industrial, or protective privileges. 
This Union movement, whether it take the form 
we have described, or that of Friendly Clubs, or 
King’s Daughters, is especially to be encouraged 
in a country where the unequal distribution of 
riches creates a wide gulf between the two, one 
of whom sells and the other buys the ribbon 
across the counter, and this without that raison 
d’étre, that inherited tradition, which exists in 
older countries. 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
is a philanthropy of the broadest scope, since, in 
the recent words of the president of the Buffalo 
Union, Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend, “ There can be 
no cessation of effort in an enterprise like this. 
Our work is only well begun.” 





STRAWBERRIES IN VARIETY. 


4 gy are few people who do not agree with 
the often-quoted opinion that “ doubtless 
God could have made a better berry than the 
strawberry, but doubtless God never did.” It is 
the most generally appreciated of all our small 
fruits. From the time it makes its first appear- 
ance until its season is over it receives warm and 
unstinted praise, and feasts and festivals are 
given in its honor. 

It is a question in the minds of some lovers of 
the strawberry whether all the improved varieties, 
which have increased so rapidly, are really im- 
provements on the old standard kinds, and if 
size and form have not been obtained at the ex- 
pense of flavor and color. 

There are no berries so delicious in flavor as 
those which grow wild on prairie and in meadow, 
and those who have never gathered them from 
their native bed have missed one of the pleasures 
belonging to the early summer, 

Never is the pretty green-capped fruit so pala- 
table as when, after hours of riding over far- 
reaching, sun-beaten prairies, you come upon a 
patch, and, dismounting, refresh yourself with the 
abundant juicy berries; or when, during the lazy 
June days, you saunter through the fields, and are 
rewarded by finding in the long grass bright 
glimpses of the scarlet fruit. 

We have no fruit that appears on our tables 
in a greater variety of ways than does the straw- 
berry. In its season it is prepared with differing 
degrees of elaborateness, from simple serving in 
sugar to skilful combinations of cream and ice. 
It is put away for the following winter in pre- 
serves, jams, and jellies, 

A few of the formulas which follow may be 
new to most of the readers of the Bazar. They 
have each been proved by repeated trials to be 
the very best method of reaching the result de- 
sired, 

The easiest way to serve strawberries, and a 
very satixfactory one, is simply that of sweeten- 
ing with sugar, with the addition of rich cream 
for all who care for it. Pulverized sugar should 
be used, and the berries freshly gathered from 
the vines. The flavor of freshly picked berries 
is never improved by placing them on ice, but if 
the berries have been brought from a distance, 
turn them out on a tray, and place in the ice-box 
for an hour or so, then stem and sugar them just 
before serving. 

It has been a caprice for some time to serve 
strawberries in their green caps, arranged in 
dainty dishes or little baskets of odd shapes. If 
additional sweetness is desired by the eater, she 
dips the berries in powdered sugar before remov- 
ing the cap. 

Strawberry short-cake has a wide popularity. 
Made by the following recipe, it will receive even 
more than its usual amount of praise: To one 
quart of flour add half a level teaspoonful of salt, 
and three teaspoonfuls heaped of baking-powder ; 
sift three times, or stir thoroughly with a spoon; 
work a level table-spoonful of butter into the 
flour, and make into a dough with one pint of 
cold milk; roll the dough until it is not more 
than the eighth of an inch thick; cut it in two 
equal parts ; rub the top of one piece with butter, 
using the butter freely, and place the second on 
it; cut it into cakes with a cutter about four 
inches in diameter, and bake quickly. When 
baked the cakes should come apart at a touch, 
Prepare the berries by removing the hull, and 
when quite ready to serve cut them into several 
pieces with the spoon, sweeten to taste, and place 
between and on the top of each cake. One cake 
should be served to each person, and the cream 
left to be added or not as suits individual 
taste. 

A sccond way of preparing the berries for short- 
cake is liked by those who are fond of cream, 





but it is no better than the one just given, and 
does not make so inviting a cake. Sweeten one 
quart of berries, crush them, then work through 
a sieve, and beat in one pint of very thick 
cream. 

A sweet strawberry cake is made thus; Pre- 
pare any kind of good cake dough you prefer; 
use small pans; place in eavh enough of the 
dough to cover the bottom; set in the dough, 
points down, as many small-sized berries as can 
be thus placed without touching each other ; drop 
a pinch of powdered sugar on each berry, and 
put over them a spoonful of dough. While 
the cakes are baking in a moderate oven, make 
a very stiff frosting of the whites of eggs and 
sugar, When the cakes are nearly done, remove 
from the oven, spread the tops thickly with the 
frosting, and set in it large strawberries ; remove 
the cap from each berry just as you place it on 
the cakes, and set them large end down; return 
to the oven for five minutes. These are really 
delicious little cakes. 

If the strawberries on hand happen to be a 
secant allowance for the number of people at din- 
ner, they will seem a much greater quantity if 
made into the following tempting-looking and 
deliciously tasting cream: Remove the caps from 
one pint of berries, sugar, and set them away for 
an hour; then crush them, and work through a 
fine sieve. Melt over the fire one half-ounce of 
gelatine, which has been soaking in barely enough 
water to cover it; when melted, add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and the juice of one lemon; 
boil two minutes ; then pour through the sieve 
into the bowl of berries; beat thoroughly; whip 
half a pint of thick cream, stir lightly through 
the berries, and turn into a form, Set away on 
the ice until cold. When ready to serve, dip the 
form into hot water, turn the cream out on a dish, 
and serve with or without cream. 

To make strawberries into a pie, line a pie dish 
with good puff-paste, and set in the oven until it 
is half baked; then turn in enough sugared straw- 
berries to fill the crust, place narrow strips of 
crust over the top, and return to the oven to finish 
baking. 

Strawberry ice-cream is made by adding the 
berries, crushed and sweetened, to cream ready 
for freezing, and mixing them well together be- 
fore pouring into the freezer. 

A very good ice-cream is made by adding the 
juice strained from a quart of strawberries, and 
sweetened with one pound of sugar, very gradu- 
ally to one quart of cream, beating briskly. The 
freezing must be done quickly. 

Cream made by the following recipe is served 
in small deep dishes or glasses, and makes a nice 
addition to the luncheon table or dessert: Chop 
fine three pints of berries, add half a pound of 
pulverized sugar, and let the berries stand until 
the sugar draws out the juice; then beat in the 
juice of one lemon, half a pint of white wine, and 
the frothed white of two eggs. 

A pleasant-tasted Strawberry Ice—Chop two 
quarts of berries, add two pounds of sugar; af- 
ter they have stood one hour strain off the juice ; 
to it add one pint of water and the juice of two 
lemons. Freeze in a cream freezer, 

To make a sherbet, boil together for half an 
hour one and one-half pints of water, one pint of 
sugar, and the juice of one lemon; pour, while 
hot, over one quart of strawberry juice; strain 
and freeze. 

It is almost impossible to can strawberries so 
that they will keep their color and flavor. One 
reason why the canned berries are so poor is that 
stale fruit is bought because it is sold at a few 
cents Jess a quart. Strawberries should go di- 
rectly from the vines to the kettle. No water 
should be added. Hull the berries, and as they 
are placed in a dish, sprinkle over them as much 
sugar as would make them sweet enough for im- 
mediate eating; let them stand thirty minutes ; 
then put them in the kettle. As soon as they 
are heated through dip them into cans, seal, and 
set away in a perfectly dark place. 

Strawberry preserves are very rich, but are 
nice for making tarts and for various other uses 
in cold weather. For each quart of fruit allow 
three-quarters of a quart of sugar and half a pint 
of water. Boil the sugar and water to a syrup, 
then pour in the fruit, ‘and simmer slowly twenty 
minutes. Seal up in small stone pots. 

Strawberry jelly is extremely difficult to make. 
Sometimes the juice will make a firm jelly, and 
at others the best of care and skill will not in- 
sure success, Allow one pound of sugar to one 
pint of juice. The juice must be boiled twenty 
minutes before the sugar is added, and ten min- 
utes after, 





PIPERS IN THE PARK AT 
WINDSOR. 
BY DAVID KER. 
See illustration on page 444. 


PHE shrill note of a bagpipe startles a herd of 

graceful fallow-deer from their noonday rest 
on the sunny greensward beneath the giant elms 
of Windsor Park, and away they scurry into the 
deeper shadows beyond. Meanwhile the prome- 
naders who are strolling up and down the “ Long 
Walk” turn and head at a quicker pace in the 
opposite direction, for this sound tells that the 
pipers of Queen Victoria’s household are having 
one of their open-air rehearsals in the Park, i 
addition to their regular duty of playing under 
the windows of her Majesty’s private apartments 
in Windsor Castle at ten o’clock every morning 
during her stay. 

A very striking group the bandsmen make, 
standing in a circle on the smooth green turf, 
with the bright summer sunshine playing on their 
trim white jackets and kilts of dark-green tartan, 
and the many-colored streamers that flutter from 
their pipes, and their smart little caps set jaunti- 
ly on one side, and the strong, sinewy limbs, left 
bare several inches below the knee by their short 
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red and white stockings. Meanwhile the back- 
ground is very picturesquely filled up with the gay 
scarlet jackets of a company of stalwart Life- 
guardsmen (on their march across the Park to 
the Castle), more than one of whont, young though 
they all are, wear on their broad chests the Egyp- 
tian medal, or the “ bronze star” of General Rob- 
erts’s famous forced march through Afghanis- 
tan. 

Most of the pipers are smooth-cheeked, ruddy, 
simple-looking lads, in the prime of their early 
manhood; but among them stands one sturdy 
figure with iron-gray hair, whose scarred face 
and stern warrior-like dignity of bearing show 
that Ex-Piper-Major Donald McKeuzie is as old 
in battles as in years. See how his war-worn 
visage lights up as the plaintive notes of “ Ye 
Banks and Braes” change to the stirring roll of 
Burns’s famous battle-song, “Scots wha hae,” 
and then quicken into the fierce warlike lilt of 
“ The Campbells are Coming,” which sounded the 
charge of the Highland Brigade up the deadly 
slopes of Alma, and heralded the advance of 
Havelock’s little band of heroes against tenfold 
odds to save the hard-pressed garrison of Luck- 
now. 

All at once a carriage is seen approaching 
along the drive, preceded by two outriders in the 
royal livery. It has but one inmate—a stout 
elderly lady in deep mourning, whose hair looks 
doubly white beside the funereal blackness of 
her crape bonnet. Were Mrs. Henry Wood still 
alive,one might well think at the first glance 
that this was she; but the very likeness suffices 
to tell one that it is no other than the Queen her- 
self. At sight of the well-known figure every 
cap is instantly doffed in salute, and the loyal 
pipers, with one accord, blow their whole breath 
into the familiar notes of “God Save the 


Queen.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bertua.—Make your bengaline without a train by 
the designs shown tor India silk in Bazar No. 19, 
Vol. XXII]. Put cream white silk muslin and ye llow 
ribbons on it instead of embroidery. Have only one 
waist opening in V shape. If you prefer a low waist 
ot a designs illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. 


Hriprearv.—Read about tennis gowns in Bazar No, 
21, Vol. XXIL 

P. E. ¥F.—The groom at a day wedding should wear a 
Prince Albert (frock) coat of black diagonal, with vest 
of same, and striped trousers. 

Marexny.—Your silk will answer under fish-net. 
Have the silk waist plainly fitted, and gather the net 
on the shoulders and at the waist line in front and 
back. Cross the front from right shoulder to lef: of 
waist line, and finish the diagonal edge with a lace 
jabot. Use moiré ribbon, or the new gold metal rib- 
bon, for trimming it, or else the very narrow “ baby 
ribbon” drawn through beading. 

Manton. —Get cream white faille or else armure silk 
for a wedding dress. Trim with silk muslin pleat- 
ing, or with point lace, and make by the design given 
in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXIL 

SunsormeEr.—Gradui ating dre en have already been 
described in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XX 

Senega.—The Catogan loop is a ot braid of three 
tresses plaited together, then caught up in a loop low 
= the nape of the neck and tied with a bow of rib- 
pon. 

Puzziep.—Your pretty blue-gray wool with white 
silk stripes is not too youthful for you, and does not re- 
quire black gloves to make it appropriate. Wear gray 
or tan undressed kid gloves with it, and have it made 
with a Directoire coat of the plain goods showing a 
striped front for the skirt and vest. Have a black 
lace straw bonnet trimmed with blue-gray ribbon. 

M. L. H.—The bride should wear her wedding dress 
at her evening reception in June. The white India 
silk will be pretty made with very slightly draped 
short skirt, gathered corsage lapped in front, and full 
sleeves. See de signs on page 357, Bazar No. 19, Vol. 


M. M.—Get figured India silk for your scarf mantle, 
and edge it with tassel fringe of the colors of the silk. 
Have either gilt or carved wood for a frame for your 
mirror, and hang it flat against the wall. Use silvered 
wire for hanging pictures. To informal entertain- 
ments send verbal regrets by your brother. At large 
receptions send your visiting card during the hours of 
the reception, but do not write regrets upon it. Your 
card is yourself, and is sent to represent you. 

A Déuutante.—A young lady's mother can ask 
young gentlemen to visit at her house, whether for a 
week, or over Sunday, or only for au hour, or to re- 
main until the rain is over, but a young lady cannot 
give such invitations. 

Srurm.—A long narrow case of silk folded like a 
mouchoir case will answer for neckties. The four- 
in-band is a narrow scarf made to be tied by the 
wearer. 

Forr Wayne.—Lace skirts are made of net or lace 
forty inches wide, used full and straight, without the 
puffs and ruffles you mention, and are very becoming 
to stout figures. Get eight yards of the wide lace at 
$2 or $3 a yard. The corsage is a French waist with 
the lace shirred at the waist line and neck over a fitted 
surah lining. Yourchecked silk is not too bright-col- 
ored, but you can darken it by having a gathered vest 
of black fish-net, or a jabot of black point d’esprit 
lace on the waist. 

IGnonance.—Get ash-wood with rose-colored cre- 
tonne for a young girl's room, or else have white en- 
amelled wood, and the bedstead may be brass Have 
round mirrors. Directions for making a rose jar have 
been given in the Bazar. Get vases, plaques, and jars 
and glass 
for your over-mantel. Get a bronze jar for the space 
you mention. Drape two or three scarfs of Oriental 
embroidery or of India silk on the sofa, or an arm- 
chair, or on the mantel, but do not cover up your new 
furniture with tidies. 

Mitprurp.—A plain Directoire redingote of your bro- 
cade over a gray net skirt will be very handsome. 
Have full sleeves and vest of the net. Get gray surah 
silk as a skirt for the cashmere draperies, and have a 
vest of pale rose China crape. 

Duess-maker.—Get cream monsseline de soie for a 
gathered plastron with frill at the top and for under- 
sleeves of the bride's silk dress, 

Oxtauoma.—The pleated lace frills are worn turned 
down around a high collar of the dress, or else the 
neck is cut in a point below the throat, and has no col- 
lar; the pleating then is set on to turn down. Other 
dresses have no pleating around the neck, merely the 
high dress collar with white folds as a finish, then a 
jabot is made on the front of the waist of the pleating, 
full or scant, as is most becoming. A widow wears a 
high white organdy collar. The silk muslin fichu is 
like a handkerchief doubled diagonally, and edged 
with a pleated frill. Read about infant's short cloth- 
ing in Bazar No, 23, Vol. XXIL 

§. A.—You will need both light and heavy dresses for 









| your journey to Brazil, with ‘two or three thicknesses 


of under-wear. A Cheviot dress and one of Scotch 
flannel will be suitable for the voyage for you, while 
your little girl will need a dark serge or cashmere, and 
some ginghams for the tropics. In Brazil you need 
lawn, muslin, lace, and grenadine dresses. Cheviot or 
dark serge travelling suits are worn on the steamer by 
gentlemen. Soft felt hats are best forall, and a wide- 
brimmed dark straw shade hat for the child. 
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SUMMER BONNETS AND HATS. 


Sens charmingly fresh and pretty summer hats and bonnets 
are illustrated in this group. The tasteful small capote at 
the top of the page is black fancy straw, with a large Alsacian 
bow of creamy white China crépe on the front, tied with black 
velvet ribbon, and surmounted with a black aigrette. The narrow 
chin strap and bow are of black velvet. On either side are light 
straw bonnets, one with a coronet front filled in with a ruche and 
small blossoms, high loops of changeable pink and gold ribbon 
surmounting the whole; the other, of Neapolitan and fancy straw, 
has a peaked front trimmed with flowers and Empire green rib- 
bon loops, with smaller ribbon bows strapped to the sides. The 
wide- brimmed shade hat for a young girl is of light-colored 
straw, with a cluster of field flowers fastened by loops of nar- 
row green ribbon on one side, and a vine from it encircling 
the brim. Another girlish hat is in saucer shape, fitted to 
the head by a band inside, which is covered with ribbon, and 
ornamented with a bow; a flat bow of ribbon on the centre of the 
crown and flowing streamers behind complete the hat. A round 
hat of black tulle shirred over red crape is on the opposite side of 
the page; some black lace arranged on the crown and red and 
black bows form the trimming. An Empire hat of gray-green 
scalloped straw closes the list; a single pink rose with foliage 
rests against the soft tulle facing in the brim; outside are a few 
loops of striped ribbon, and long and short ostrich plumes shading 
from dark green to white. 








IN A WINDOW-FRAME. 


WONDER if artist ever painted a daintier bit of quiet summer 

beauty than my window casing is framing this sunny June 
morning? Away up yonder is the rather cool blue of the sum- 
mer sky, across which, at frequent intervals, silvery filmy white 
clouds float dreamily by. This one is tipped with star-like fila- 
ments, and seems quite too delicate for compactness. I suspect 
that before it reaches my neighbor’s roof-tree it will have dis- 
solved into fine, ethereal shapes, and soon yield up its vapory ex- 
istence forever. Just following it, a jolly, vigorous young cloud- 
let is starting out on its little journey, its silvery masses well 
tucked in, oa everything in ship-shape for a long voyage. But in 
spite of its resolution, Fhate only to watch it a good half-hour to 
see it share the fate of the other. 

Far, far away, up between me and the blue, there is a small 
black dot of a bird, whose graceful wing motion is barely discern- 
ible. Is it a lark or a water-fowl, or what may it be? My only 
knowledge of high-fiying birds is derived from the poets, so we 
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will say that it is a lark, and I would like very much to kuow 
why he is soaring away in the upper air, and what amusements are 
to be found in that region, and how this little world looks to him, 
and why he always goes alone to those dim distances, and if he 
gets a better view of any part of the solar system from that airy 
height. I may look for an hour and see no other bird so far away. 
And to my fancy the beautiful lines of Bryant, so full of hope 
for all Christian hearts, repeat themselves : 


“ There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


“ He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides thiough the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 











The blue distance is set with tree-tops, most conspicuous of which 
is a tall elm, whose latest growth expresses itself in a generous 
central mass of lightish gray-green, to which each of the slender 
black branchlets is contributing its offering, and there are two 
graceful side shoots well fitted out with foliage. The older and 
darker growth is not in my picture, but from its height I know 
that the elm has seen more than one generation come and go in 
the stately homestead nestling at its feet. A pert-looking maple 
dances and waves its somewhat heavy top next to the elm. Its 
broad-surfaced leaves readily lend themselves to each careless 
breeze, and although I love the maple, I never trust it as I do its 
more dignified neighbor, the elm. A cluster of comfortable old 
cherry-trees is at the left, and a few thrifty birds are chattering 
among the branches in the delusive hope of finding a tasty dessert. 
They know that it is a poor year for cherries, and they must be in 
sore straits to depend at all on this unprofitable tree which has 
yielded so grudgingly its little fruitage. 

A straight-stemmed locust branch, with its smooth round leaves, 
each carrying the shadow of its neighbor in the flat above, shoots 
sharply across the blue. Do you know that there is no tree that 
gives the lounger in the hammock such a fascinating, satisfying 
view of the sky as the locust? . I do not know how this one came 
to plant itself so near the house. It evidently came without a 
bidding, and pushes its graceful way upward, adding a bit to the 
mass of shade, and veiling the window like a bit of soft drapery. 

Now we are coming down near the earth, and here is an irregu- 
lar, awkward, lazy old plum-tree, which branches this way and 
dives out that way without plan or purpose, save to make a place 
for arms whereon it may scatter some snowy-white blossoms and 
some rich purple fruit next season. It fairly exults in making 
inconvenient curves, and throws itself into an agony of angles— 
acute, obtuse, and indifferent. If I might be allowed to advise, I 
would suggest that it would stand a better chance of a long life if 
it would shoot upward instead of persistently broadening its sphere, 
and so inconveniencing the passer-by that it is predestined to the 
pruning-knife. However, I notice that no tree of the picture is so 
loved of the birds as the old plum. I fancy that there is a wormy 
solution to this problem, but the fact remains. A pair of bright- 
eyed wrens are hopping about and talking to each other at this 
moment on the furthermost bough, and a big fat robin, who has 
just come in from the hay-field, where he has had no end of good 
things to eat this morning, perches on a stout branch, dresses his 
feathers, looks me in the eye defiantly, and yet with a certain pity— 
for my awkwardness and stupidity, no doubt—and, whir-r, he is off, 
out of my picture into some other. Herren MarsHatt Norta 
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RIDLEY’S 


Grand Street, New York. 


SES 


DRESS GOODS. 


Fine American SATEENS in 200 various French 
designs, 1l4ge. yard; worth 17c. 

American Wool CHALLIES, 113¢c. yard. 

Mohair CHALLIES, 82 inches wide, stripes and 
checks, 25c. yard; worth 50c. 

88-inch ALBATROSS, all wool, all colors, 4Sc. yard. 

Double - width Mohair BRILLIANTINES, spring 
shades, at 5Sc. yard 

Stripe BRILLIANTINES, drabs, modes, slates, and 
tans, at 39c. yard. 

42-inch Black All-Wool ALBATROSS, 58c. yard; 
worth 75c 

Combination French Novelty Stripe DRESS GOODS, 
reduced from $1.25 and $1.50. 

600 pieces double-width Summer De Beige SUIT- 
INGS in figured, side band, and plain spring colors, at 
yard 


White Embroidered Robes, 


with colored figures, at $2.98, worth $6.00. 


Dress Silks. 


Gros-Grain Dress SILKS, all colors, 88c. yard; have 
been $1.25. 

Fig zured BENGALINES 

orth $1.00. 

"Bla k Double-Warp SURAHS, 47c. yard; worth 75c. 

200 pieces All-Silk SURAHS (slightly imperfect in 
weave}, garnet, cardinal, light blue, medium blue, 
light pink, white, and cream, at 33c. yard; worth 55c. 


SILK GLOVES AND MITTS. 


Ladies’ Silk GLOVES, 6-button lengths, embroidered 
backs, tans, grays, black, and brown, 45c., 49c., 60c., 
75c., Up. 

175 doz. Ladies’ Silk GLOVES (manafacturers’ sec- 
onds), tans and blacks, 29c.; regular T5c. glove. 

Misses’ and Children's MITTS, solid hand, lace up 
arm, tan, cream, white, blue, pink, and black,'12c. pair. 

Jersey MITTS, lic. pair; embroidered backs, 25c. 
pair. 

Ladies’ 
50c. pair. 


MILLINERY. 


Largest assortment in the city, LACES, FLOUNC- 
INGS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SILKS, 
and VELVETS. 


STRAW GOODS. 
TRIMMED MILLINERY. 
Fashion Magazine, 


Spring and Summer Number Now Ready. 


8Sc. yard ; 


1lwe. 


, 24 inches wide, 4S8c. yard ; 


Black Jersey MITTS, 28c., 26c., 28c., 87c., 





Sample copies, 15c.; subscription, 50c. per annum. 


a 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


DRY enans FROM NEW ORK, 


mat oreo LOWEST PRICES 


carefully filled. 

Printed India Silks, French Wool 
Dress Goods in Black and Colors, Scotch 
Ginghams, Linen Lawns, Challies, 
French Sateens, &c., at very attractive prices. 

Full lines of the famous * Rock Dye»? fast black 
Hosiery for summer wear. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 234 St, MY City 


Washington, D.C. 


INTERESTING TO THE LADIES. 


Mr. Geo, White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 
ington, has invented and copyrighted a perfe ct-fitting 
waist ining, called “* White's Glove-Fitting Ready-Cut 
Waist Linings.” They are guaranteed to it, are made 
of the best Sik jesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price is 40c., costing 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- 
ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. ad postage. The bust measure over 
the highest part only ie necessary. 

GEO. hemi , 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “sries"iitien 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New! York. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a ant, of experience, 


&c., withont e. < sireular references. 
MIS6 A. BOND, 4th Ave., N. Y¥. City. 
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JERAKAUER, 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 

19 East 2ist St., N. Y., 
Offers the following special 
inducements for this month: 

Will sell all models at half 
price, and fill orders during 
June, July, 
keep my experienced staff 
employed between seasons. 


GOWNS. of fanlt 
less fit from - $75 
| RIDING-HABITS, $75 
| JACKETS - + $40 
ULSTERS - - $60 
















given the most careful su- 
i pervision by Mr, Krakauer 


(Wp) personally. A perfect fit 








fitting. 





1S87 
restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mesers. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


PRINT Tableaux, " Bosainiee: for 
School,Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. Denison, Chicago, Lil. 


Every mail order will be | 


= guaranteed without personal | 


| 
| 


| to 
Our entire stock of FRENCH GiiALLIES 


| (oamable ae C,| 2 


and August to | 


COTTON DRESS STUFFS. 


bend 


D. & J. ANDERSON’'S 
CELEBRATED 


i222 Pa XY RS, 


For beauty of texture, coloring, and 
durability are unsurpassed. 


Freres Koechlin’s 
Crepe Cloths, Marie Antoinettes, 
Printed Sateens, Toile-a-Voile. | 


roadway KS 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


WASH FABRICS. 


FRENCH SATINES, new designs, eens 
-and 19¢, 





| (all wool), reduced to.......-.-..+-.4++-- 39c. 
Yard wide AMERICAN BATISTE, 12Xc. 

QUAL ty. ...... cece cceeeeecc ences ss cccceces 9xe. 
American Cotton Challies, new designs, 10c. 

QUANLY. 0. ccccccasbsvccccsccccecceseces 6e. 





American Wool Challies, worth 18c. 


ad 5c. 
13e. to 18e. 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch Cream French Cashmere.,.........--- ) All 
40-inch Cream Nun’s-Veiling............+++- “as 
40-inch Cream Albatross. ....-...+-+-++e+080+ \ 
40-inch Cream Serge.....-...+--ssseeeesseees 50c. 
French Novelties, reduced from $1.50, $1.75, 

and $2.00 per yard BS bbdwiisene dip a 1.19 
40-inch Nun's-Veiling and Granit Cloth, with 

BODOG. inten vcs eS ceeihec sa ddcssscosccrcce 5e. 


| 300 Silk Embroidered Robes, full dress pat- 


ha the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, | 
dr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunetion with costs | 





terns, any color, worth $15.00 each....... $7.50 
} SILK BARGAINS. 
| Elegant assortment of Figured India Silks, 
worth 50c. and T5c........+0--0+5 39e. and 50¢. 
Best quality (extra wide) 27-inch choice de- 
signs, worth $1.25 and $1.50..... T5c. and 85e, 
60 Leading Shades and Black in American 
double-warp Surahs...... 59e.5 69e., and 79e. 
White and Cream Surahs, F. se, 
and India Silks for Gri aduating Dresses... 69. 


| 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., 





REMINGTON 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS Tk STANDARD 


embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





L.. SHAW , 


54 West 14th St, 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
fal : requires no dressing ; do not riportear. SK EL= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hai. MLW SWITCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

IR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENI SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottie. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBUBNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Anburn. Will not rab off. Price, $2.00 per bottle, 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
#1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring socermate 





PackacesBrExperess 
ete. BRANCH, 








S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, Pl ESanoCAKES. 
i Housekeepers, In pound and 


nd packages. Ask your ore it, 
free on req 
cine Ae ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


COMPLEXION: POWDER 


MAN'S. WI! VEL 





pao y fine. ‘When property's ap yplied’ will not rub off, 
pom & is — R _¥ . Tugeists should have it, or 
m 


weet, poctes . securely packed, 25 and 
per to hite, - and brunette shades. On 
snentoning this paper, will send with ane. for powder 
@ trial bottle of the exquisite perfume, “ Hi 


N. ¥ | 





BEAUTY 


AU ten 


Skin & Scalp 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curtovra Remepries in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cutiovra Resonven, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Portree Drove 
anp Curmtoat Co. , Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





a3 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily a 
= skin pron vented by Curiovra Soap. “Ge 


Dull halen, Pains, nd Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Curiovra Anti-Paus Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 








READY FOR USE. 


REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 
Green Turtle. Oxtail. 


Vegetable. 
French Bouillon. Julienne. 
Tomato. — Turtle. 
Printanier. 

Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 


Terrapin. 
Chicken. 
Mullagatawny. 
Consomme. 
Mutton Broth. 


In 13¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and 3¢-Pint Cans, 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 


| We ask for a trial and a comparison with 


any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Paiace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

82 Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. Sold ack Grocers. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


‘Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


corhBll Sie, 
i801 


BARRY'S 
a "Camis 


Lis FOR 


f a Sh The oldest and the best 





in the World. The 
hair dressed daily with 
this unrivalled preparation will never decay, or 
fall out, or lose its lustre, or show any signs of 
disease or decline. 


BARCLAY &C os 44 Stone mits N.Y.C sel 


ust 
Comfort, Health, and ste. 
The latest Parisian fashion. 
Always regains its shape af- 
ter pressure. For sale by 
all Retailers. Be sure that 
** Patented Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will be 
rosecuted. Send for price- 
ist, COLUMBIA RUBBER 
CO.,Sole Mfrs. Boston, Mass. 


d 
bho, Ratente notin d Lotta 


Unites 

















FREEMAN, Perfumer, New York ona. Cinclanatt, Oy 





Lovers repelled, husbands disgusted, 
friends lost, who might have been retained by the wise 
use of a little of Arxinson’s refined perfumery. 


BLACK SILKS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C.O.D. 


AIR AND SQUARE RIBBON can be 
from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New 








rocured 
ork. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAI IR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig~ 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous — can 
anagem. yon Mme. Juutan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 


RUST AF, ROSES, meres 
ness of the ae co delicately t tin 
and finger ti 


oo A sw tly pe ed article of pe- 
culiar excel nee. Withon fl, Grease or Glycerine. By 
mail, J.P.B , Druggist, New Haven, Ct, (Estb. 

1844), Reference: Any N. H, Physician. this paper. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 25 cents a bottle. —[Adv.] 





Use Cornett’s Benzorn Cosmetio Soar. For the 
skin. You will be delighted with it. 25 cents. All 
Druggists, or P, O. Box 2148, New York.—[{Adv.] 





AD VERTISEMEN NTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is saline. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
caine mons nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
| for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THEY NEVER FAIL. 


Allcock’s Peeous Plasters 


accomplish a quick and certain cure for Weak 
Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, 
Sore Throat, Pulmonary and Kidney Difficul- 
ties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Liver and Stomach 
Affections, Strains, Weak Muscles,and all Local 
Pains. 








ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS | 


are not an experiment. They have been in use 
for over thirty years, and their value has been 


attested by the highest medical authorities, as 


well as by voluntary and unimpeachable testi- 
monials from those who have used them. 


Beware of imitations, and do | 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 


Ask for Allcock’s, 


no explanation or so- 


tations. 
and let 
licitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 


THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 

OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100,000 
POUNDS PER DAY 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID. IMITATIONS 





“PARTED BANG” 


_—_ of natural oust y Hair, | 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
Sho wear their hair y uaed $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
peed} Hair Goods, Cosmet (cs Be. 


.D. 
the m’fr for lw 
&.Burnham, 71 State-st,(Cent’! ian frallChicage 


Fine Complexion, 


SOFT, SMOOTH SKIN. 


Mention Bazar, and send 10 cents, stamps, 
for sample (+ cake) of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Bathing with it daily, using warm water and 
wash-cloth, is a hygienic luxury, promoting soft, 
smooth, clear skin and beautiful complexion. 


PACKER’S 
TAR 











“Unlike most medi- 
cated soap, it is bland, 
lathering readily, and in 
odor recalls the breath 
of balsamic woods.” It 
cleanses, deodorizes, and 
invigorates the skin, in- 
sures the perfect health 
of the pores, removes all 
morbid secretions, and 
remedies the bad effects of 


SOAP, 
Ute, DIRLESL, rotenone 


OR unequalled for Shampoo- 
ing. 





THE PACKER MFG. CO.,100 Fulton St.,N.Y. 
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POWDER — 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordin: ary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition | 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight alum or | 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. | 

Royat Bakuna Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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%, 
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*LABLACHE += 


FACE POWDER 


| BOSTON.-B. ‘Levy.= = 


= BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA B3ZAZ 








Rear Refined | 


From the charming littlhe CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turatre, Oct. 4, 1888, 
jen Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
veantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mags. 


1784 188s. 





BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
wnittinns 
Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


and 





Sold by all respectable dealers throughout | 
the country on Spools and in Balls. | 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. | 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain, 
comfort tothe feet. 15e. at Druggists. H1sco 


rkCooNY. 


KER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 


to the weak and soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


. FACIALS BLEMISHES 


blishment in Me World 
















eo} Acne, Pimples 
tings, —_ 


| 
GORSURY, Y° | 


MS°N DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
STAYS, BELTS. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm “‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and look at these novelties. 


for by Pzcx’s Pat. Improvep 
Cusnionep Ear Drums. 
Whispers heard distinctly, 


Comfortable, en the Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name this paper. 




















hairs. retory P ‘“" Send stam: peme Ss = £ 
LUBURG MrG-CU WE A gk Sh. Philaas, 


ADIES.—AIll the latest styles of McCall’s Dress and | 

Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. Send 2c. stamp for 
sample and Queen’s sheet and catalogue, containing 

2000 Designs. G, L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. | 














Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 
“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GOD- 


LINESS, soap must be considered as a 
means of GRACE, and a clergyman who 
recommends MORAL things should be 
willing to recommend soap. I am told 
that my commendation of PEARS’ Soap 
has opened for it a large sale in the 
UNITED STATES. Iam willing to 
stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious in- 
deed who is not satisfied with it.” 
E ARS IS THE BEST, the most elegant, and the most eco- 
nomical of all soaps for general To1LeT Purposes. It 
Pp is not only the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. It is used 


and recommended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the 
civilized world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient 








| properties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable. It 
| has been established in London 100 years aa A COMPLEXION SOAP, has 


obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in ev ery city in the world. It 
can be had of-nearly all Druggists in the United States; but de sure that you get 


| the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 





EARL Ole 


made ONLY By INTHE WY QPL 


Geo.A.MAcBETH&Co. PITT'SBURGH,PA. 


inlets a 








The June number of INGALLS’ Hom 
MAGAZINE contains a Suli-page COLORED 


/ 
PLATE of JUNE ROSES, by LIDA CLARK- 
SON. Have you seen INGALLS’ Home 
MAGAZINE? Single Copies lic. $1.00 per 
Year. It is a finely illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to FANCY 
Work, HOME DECORATION,ART PAINT- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
ETC. SPECIAL OFFER! We will send 
you &@ THREE MONTHS’ trial subscription 
to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, including 
the June number,containing the COLORED 


PLATE of JUNE ‘moans, all ire 1S Cvo-cunt stamps (2% cents), Address J. F. INGALLS, PuB., Lynn, Masa 











The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stock- 
ings and Fa eae from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
fits beautifully and with perfect 

ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 

Send for illustrated price list. 

FOY, HARMON & CHADWIEE, New most Conne 





wesie COMPANY'S SE Se 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- = : 
“y = sufficiently for every-day and business conversation, 

8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- = 

OPT SYSTEM. To erms $5.00 for books of each language, ws 
with privilege of answers ad mr and correction of 5 

exercises. Sample copy s. Liberal terms = 

to teachers. Latin, Part'L., gid. published, Price, 50 cents, j 


Meisterschaft Publishing 00. Boston, Mass. 
OE Tt Et 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


MISISHENSEnereiet 








Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. ' 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. SIE 


- WOMANS: MEDIC AL (COLLEGE 
THE SELF-THREADING NEEDLE — 
preserves ing sight, Ky mq a ae ~~ CAN. 


OF PENNSYLV 
The 40th Annnal Session opens Oo tober 3, 1889, A 
vassers. Sample package 1 8 
tien STAVNER & CO.+ Providence: R- [- 











three years’ graded course given in Spring and Winter 
} terme, Crara M rst, M. D., Dean, Philade Iphia. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





| 
| You can live at home wail make more money at work for ug 
| than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
| ly outfit FREES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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FACETIZ. 
RUSTICATING IN THE CITY. 


THE JOYOUS BONG OF A BENSIBLE SOUL. 


I'm fond of Saratoga, and I love the Jersey coast, 
And the mountaine e’er delight me; but, alas! 
I cannot tell of these resorts which one doth please 
me most, 
So I think at home the summer I shall pass. 


At Mt. Desert I'm happy, and:I revel at the Pier, 
And Shelter’s Isle to me is premiére clas 
But, woe is me! I cannot say which one I Thola most 
dear, 
So I think at home the summer I shall pass. 


Well, let me see; 
How will it be? 


At home I've sixteen airy rooms, and wander as I 


please. 

I do not have to dress to dine —I simply take my 
ease 

A plunge within the cooling tub free gratis al- 
ways is, 


And not a ce nt of corkage must I pay upon my fizz. 
A Getmm band doth daily come and toot before my 


So that Tl never miss the tunes we all have heard 
before. 


No boy there is to take my boots and fill them up 
with sand; 

No vocal maiden here to sing upon the parlor grand; 

No porte Ps es maids, or boys who've daily to 


be f 
No landiord ‘ith unnatural smile and overpowering 


No noose for meals ; and—lovely thonght—how I de- 
light to say 
On Monday morn at home I'll have no hotel bills 
to pay! 
Oh 
No! 


Tl eschew Saratoga, giddy Newport, and the shore ; 
At a, mountains, Sheiter Isle, I'll summer neve r 


by) have. oo more to do with those at Narragansett 


er, 
But all the summer long I'll stay a-rusticating here. 
Cartyte Smrru. 
A BRILLIANT IDEA. 


Harpware Deatrr. “ Now, Mr. Rusticus, there's 
what J call a bargain. That stove has a quick oven, 
and the draught is so arranged that it will save one- 
balf your fuel.” 

Mas. R. (who is a student of economics). ** La sakes, 
pa! why not get two, and save all the fuel 2” 





A TALE TOLD BY TELEPHONE—IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
“HELL-oO, HELL-O, DAN! 


“AN’ THAT'S FWAT DEY 


CALLS A TELLE-PHONE. OI'M OVER HERE IN AMER- 
OVLL JIST SPHAKE WID IKAY. OVM MORE’N HALF 
DAN O'SHAUGNESSY OVER SEAS OVER. 


IN OULD IRELAND.” HA! Ha!” 


A GREAT GAIN. 
**Do you find the ocean trip did you good ?” 
** Oh, indeed, yes! I gained fifty pounds.” 
*In one week 2” 
“Yes; I struck a lucky number in the pilot pool.” 
OME NEE, i 


NOT RIPE. 


**T told you, my dear,” said the cannibal’s wife, “ not to eat that coun- 
tryman. He was too green, and now you've got the morbus again.” 


semen 
AN INDULGENT FATHER. 


for a whole hour.” 
**Oh, he wants the earth !” 


“ Well, for goodness’ sake, give it tohim. I can’t do a stroke of work 


with all this noise.” 





(Just then the telephone rang up 
a call.) “HOWLY MURTHER, HE'S f 
RUNG THE CHISTNUT BELL ON oan sreeretys and there, amid 
ME!” i 

















| ! 


Wh th4 HA if} 


EVIDENTLY BELONG TO THE FOUR HUNDRED. 
REGINALD. ‘‘ ANY ONE HEAH?” 


RAMSAY. “ NoBopay.” 


REGINALD. “ Aw, LET'S GO HOME,” 


HOIST. 


“Yaas, 1 know you-ah name. 
You-ah fathah was one of my 
gwandfathah’s keepahs.” 

“Indeed. I never heard that my 
father looked after the monkeys.” 


——_~. 


a half-mile panorama who said 
“ Art is long.” 
qnemeneteinenoes 


AT BREAKFAST. 


dear little coffee-spoons that bro- 
ther Tom sent us ?” 

Mr. Honeymoon. “Very; I re- 
ceived the bill for them this morn- 
ing. Seventy- -five dollars for the 


dozen.” 
MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE 


the perfume of the roses and po- 
sies, he had fervently declared his 
passion. 

““Mr. Sampson, George,” she re- 


| sponded, with womanly tenderness, ‘“‘my heart has been wholly yours for 


months, and now,” she went on, shyly taking his arm, “‘you may take 
mein to supper; I heard itannounced when you first began those words 
of love which have so blissfully changed all the colors of my life.” 

pa NG RT 


A YEARN. 


O for a lodge in some vast wilderness 
Where I, alone, could give my feelings vent; 
At eventide be free from that distress 
That o’erwhelms him who cannot pay his rent! 
RS Ee 


Two men, with the best of feelings toward each other, are sure to come | 


“* Mary, what is the matter with that child? He’s been squalling now | to blows when they both have the influenza. 


—_—> - 
A MAN MALIGNED. 
Domury. “ Brown, I hear you have been making some ill-natured re- 


' marks abont me. 


Brown (in a hurt tone of voice). ** Now, Dum- 
Jey, that ain’t so; on the contrary, they were dis- 


| I shall wear. 


It was the man who first painted | 


Mrs. Honeymoon. “ Aren't these | 


They were in the conservatory | 


A FORTH-COMING STAR. 
A Bridgeport little girl, aged eleven, wrote the following note last 
week : 
““My prar Sir,—I am eleven years old to-day, and I think I should 
like to be an actress. Please let me know when I shall come, and what 
cenmncsagilacanatene 


In Spanish, “liberty” is “libertad,” and a liberty-pole is therefore a 
libertad-pole, which may account for the unpopularity of liberty in Spain. 
ccinsisnnseteliiaiinindiian 


BOBBY SCORES ONE. 
“ Do yon sell pails, Mr. Brokerly 2” 
“No, Bobby. 
“Well, pa said he lost a thousand dollars in your bucket shop. What 
do you sell, then ? 
It wasn’t until two hours later that Brokerly remembered that the 


proper answer to Bobby’s question was, “* Lambs.” 


silasaieicaelied 
The brass band always goes at the head of the procession because a 
bold front is quite essential for soldiers to have on. 





chitinase 
LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE. 

Anxious Morurr. ‘ My son, that young lady you admire knows no- 
thing about house-work.’ 

Son. “‘ Well, mother, you know you don't either.” 

“True,my son. Your father’s brother, however, married a girl who 
did, and the money she saved was invested in real estate, and they are 
now living in a brownstone palace.” 

“Oh, well, his fortune couldn't all have come from that.” 

‘Maybe not, maybe not; but your father and I are living in a rented 
house, and one of our old servant-girls owns it.” 

> 
GONE FOREVER. 
Where are the roses, sweet, that bloomed 
But now upon your cheek? Oh, grief! 
I see it all: they were assume 
They’ve rubbed off on your handkerchief. 
<ondeideadiienaaiites 


IN 2089. 
“*Mercy me, George! what's that at the door?” queried Mrs, Burnin- 
glass, as a furniture van drew up at the door Sunday morning. 
“I d’ know, unless it’s the Sunday edition of the Whirald.” 
tbtiionnnsdiiiaiieaactii 


It is much easier for some men to shin up a tree than to foot up a 
column of figures. 




















cussing you down at old Bullwinkle’s last night, 
and I stood up for you against the whole crowd.” 
snail tend 


IN THE SUBURBS. 
*Piazzas all abont the doors, 
And doves and flowers and honey-bees, 
And windows going to the floors, 
And hammocks swinging under trees, 
And clover growing to your knees. 


“Tis pleasanter, with country air, 
And new-laid eggs, and all the rest, 

Than brick walls in the city there, 
But don’t you think—in your own breast — 
Papa’s old business is the best ?’ 


* Papa's old business!” they say, 
my | their needles and their skeins; 
“What is his new one, tell us, pray ?” 
“ Why, really”—bless her little brains !-— 
“Isn't it running for the trains?” 
—_———_—_—_—— 


ON A NEW YORK DAILY. 


Frienp. “ You’ve been getting ont a wonder- 
fully fine paper for the last two weeks, Mr. Face- 
tions.” 

Funny Man. “ Yes; the managing editor has 
been away.” ; 
An anxious inquirer submits the following: 
“Tf a man’s right leg is a little shorter than his 
left leg, will you kindly inform me which of the 
two is of the correct anatomical length?” We do 
not consider this matter is of serious importance— 

that is, if both legs reach the ground. 


contmcnnnjpabirennss 
The squatter is sometimes an Irish setter. 
Reeea es Ao 


LACKING CONFIDENCE. 

Unoie dames (who enjoys a“ Rarkis” reputation 
—a trifle near). “ Bobby, what would you do if I 
were to give you a bright new silver dollar?” 

Bossy poe) @ gasp). “Td bite it, uncle, to see 


if it was good : 





APPRECIATIVE. 
lady has just finished playing a selection from “ Faust.’’) 
SLD MTADY. t own 


‘How Nice! I ALWAYS DID LIKE ‘ Home, 


ME.’ 
YOUNG LADY (with a start). “‘Home, sweet Home!” 
OLD LADY. “Yes. MIN PLAYS IT. 1 CAN ALWAYS TELL IT WHEN 


SHE CROSSES HER HANDs.” 








A cowed dog is a fear full creature. 
a 








y//te - 
' 


on Ms. from 


2, acal geste... 








WANTED A WANT. 


SWEET “T wish,” said Bronson, going to the “Want” 


window of a dail paper, you would show me 
an assortment of wants, I'd like a light straw 
want for summer wear. My long felt one has 
about worn out.” 


HE WANTED TO DISMOUNT. 


MR. THOMPSON (who has volunteered to break a broncho for his son 
ride, and who suddenly finds himself bouncing up and down in the senate. ) 
“EDGAR, START HIM UP WHILE I’M IN THE AIR—HUCH!—s0 TI CAN 
‘LIGHT ON THE GROUND.” 





